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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 

Purpose 

Educators generally agree that the entire school curriculum is based 
upon a student's ability to read. Numerous studies have indicated that 
the level of reading ability is a reliable predictor of academic success in 
subject areas of instruction. With regard to students of limited English 
proficiency, it is apparent that their ability to read in English is related 
to their ability to speak and understand English. Through specialized 
programs of instruction, school systems across the country are trying 
to meet the needs of these students. Among these programs, bilingual 
education is the most prevalent. 

The principal goal of this monograph was to study the effects of 
teaching reading, under diflerent linguistic conditions, on the acquisi- 
tion of oral language and reading skills among groups of limited 
English-speaking students. The different linguistic conditions in- 
cluded: (1) teaching reading in the native language prior to the formal 
introduction of English reading; (2) teaching reading in the native 
language and English concurrently; and (3) teaching reading in English 
exclusively. 

Background Information 

Nationwide, there are more than five million school-age children 
who speak a language other than English or who live in households in 
which a language other than English is spoken (National Clearing- 
house for Bilingual Education, 1978). The need to design effective 
educational programs for these children is one of the most pressing 
tasks confronting policymakers and educators at federal, state, and 
local levels. However, basic program designs and subsequent modifi- 
cations require quality research and evaluation. As stated by Troike 
(1978): 

Bilingual education is in critical need of research, both basic and 
operational, and unless it receives this support, this great experiment 
could become just another passing effort in the history of American 
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education which failed to achieve its goals— to the detriment of 
millions of school children and of our whole society, (p. 2) 

The need for more systematic research on the effects of bilingual 
education is especially important in light of the proliferation of pro- 
grams throughout the country. In part, the impetus for implementing 
bilingual programs has come from recent legislation as well as judicial 
action. 

Legislative and Judicial Action 

In 1965, Congress passed the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA), and in 1967, under Title Vll, funds were appropriated 
for the operation of programs designed to serve trie needs of children 
of limited English-speaking ability. The law, commonly referred to as 
"The Bilingual Education Act," defines a bilingual program as 
follows: 

[Bilingual education is]. . .the use of two languages, one of which is 
English, a* mediums of instruction for the same pupil population in a 
well-organized program which encompasses all or part of the cur- 
riculum and includes the study of th? history and culture associated 
with the mother tongue. A complete program develops and maintains 
the children's self-esteem and a legitimate pride in both cultures. {U.S. 
Office of Education, 1971. p. 1) 

In 1974, the federal government again influenced the educational 
scene witruthe landmark Lau v. Nichols Supreme Court decision, 
declaring that: 

. . .the failure of the San l : ranc1sccrschool system to provide English 
language instruction lo i*ppt'6ximately 1,800 students of Chinese 
ancestry who do not speak English, or to provide them with other ade- 
quate instructional procedures, denies them a meaningful opportunity 
to participate in the public educational program and ihus violates Sec- 
tion 601 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which bans discrimination 
based "on the grounds of race, color, or national origin," in at Pro- 
grams or activity receiving federal assistance. {Lau v. Nichols, I 74) 

The Court ordered the San Francisco school district to take affirm- 
ative steps to remedy the situation and to ensure that national origin 
minority groups would receive an education free from unlawful dis- 
crimination. Although the Supreme Court did not expressly endorse 
bilingual education as the remedy, it legitimized bilingual programs, 
and encouraged additional federal and state legislation (Teitelbaum & 
Hiller, 1977). 

In the summer of 1975, the Office of Education issued findings of a 
task force established subsequent to the Lau decision The "Lau 
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Remedies/' as the findings are commonly referred to, are guidelines 
t and. educational approaches to be considered as appropriate affirma- 
tive steps. Over 300 school districts throughout the country were 
found to be out of compliance with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
and had to submit compliance plans to the Office for Civil Rights 
which were in- accordance with the Lau Remedies. 

The Lau Remedies provoked both controversy and criticism. While 
they did not mandate bilingual education, they stated that English as a 
second language (ESL) programs were not appropriate for children in 
the elementary and intermediate levels of school. 

Because an fcSL program does not consider the affective nor cognitive 
development of students in this category and time and maturation 
variables are different here than for studen's at the secondary level, an 
ESL program is not appropriate (Task Force Findings. 1975. p. 7) 

As a result of legislation and judicial action at the federal level, a 
significant amount of state legislation was generated. By 1975, 16 
states had permissive bilingual education statutes, six had permissive 
and mandatory statutes, and two had mandatory statutes or regula- 
tions (Geffert, Harper, Sarmiento, & Schember, 1975). 

Because federal and state laws, as well as cour decisions have 
allowed school districts flexibility in implementation, .bilingual pro- 
grams frequently differ in terms of general goals and objectives. 
Specifically, they differ in terms of the distribution of the two 
languages in the curricula, the language(s) used for introducing initial 
reading"s1cills, the extent to which cultural factors are emphasized, the 
extent to which parents are actively involved, the amount of teacher 
training provided, teacher certification, and other factors. 

Unmet Needs of Practitioners 

Inasmuch as programs differ on a number of levels, it has been dif- 
ficult to construct comprehensive research designs to assess program 
effectiveness. Both proponents and opponents have been able to sup- 
port their arguments by citing available studies which either support or 
negate the effectiveness of bilingual education. This has contributed to 
the present state of confusion among practitioners. 

To design and implement effective programs, the practitioner is in 
dire need of answers to basic questions. What are the basic competen- 
cies that teachers should possess in a bilingual program? Are particular 
organizational models more effective than others, e.g., team-teaching, 
pull-out, self-contained? How important is age in second language 
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learning? Should all limited English speakers first learn to read in their 
native language? When should English be introduced? When should 
students be removed from a bilingual program? What are the best 
ways of teaching reading to limited English speakers? What are the 
salient variables which affect student performance? These questions 
could be continued ad infinitum, and some questions are yet to be 
formulated. 

While considerable sums of money have been spent on research on 
teaching and learning in monolingual settings, very little research has 
been conducted in bilingual settings. As a result, few data have been 
accumulated upon which to base sound, pedagogical decisions. 



While all of the above questions are of practical interest to the 
educator, the teaching of reading to limited English speakers and the 
acquisition of related skills were selected as the focus of this study. 

There are a number of common approaches and methods to teach 
initial reading skills which include linguistic, phonics, whole-word, ex-, 
periential, kinesthetic, and eclectic-based techniques. The terms 
"reading approach" and "method" are also found in the literature on 
bilingual edjcation and refer to language sequencing in reading and 
subject -area instruction. For purposes here, the term "approach" will 
be used to refer to the different ways of sequencing language in 
teaching reading; e.g., leaching reading in the native language; 
teaching reading in the native and target languages concurrently; or 
teaching reading in the target language, exclusively. 

Based on ten years of experience working within one of the largest 
schooisystems in the nation, the author often found more than one 
"bilingual reading approach" being practiced in various classrooms of 
a given school. Selection of the language or languages for initial 
reading instruction was often at the discretion of the local administra- 
tor or classroom teacher. 

As a result of my observations, several questions were raised. Were 
there specific criteria used by school personnel in selecting a bilingual 
reading approach? Were specific student characteristics considered, or 
was selection based on staff characteristics and physical facilities? 
Were school administrators aware that there were choices available? 
Again, the choices were many, including what text to use, maximum 
time to be devoted to reading, and skill-area emphasis. In short, there 
did not appear to be any systematic manner of selecting the language 
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medium of instruction nor the other variables mentioned. 

Thus, the first research question focused on investigating the effect 
of different bilingual reading approaches on the acquisition of oral 
language and reading skills among limited English-speaking students. 
For purposes here, the three bilingual reading approaches were de- 
fined as follows: 

1. Native Language Approach — Initial reading instruction is in- 
troduced in the native language (LI), i.e., Spanish, prior to the 
formal introduction of reading instruction in English (L2). 

2. Concurrent Approach — Reading instruction is introduced in 
Spanish and English (LI and L2).' 

3. Direct Method — r Reading instruction is introduced exclusively 
in English (L2). 

The second research . question explored the identification of 
variables related to the acquisition of oral language and reading skills. 
Variables included: age, sex, ethnic background, socioeconomic 
status, years enrolled in a bilinguaj program, ESL instruction, teacher 
attitudes, and teacher training. 

In Chapter 2, research on teaching reading to second language 
learners was' reviewed, including studies on reading approaches,, 
psycholinguistic strategies, and variables related to the teaching and 
learning of reading. 4 

The remainder of the present work is a description of this empirical 
study investigating oral language and reading skills of Spanish-back- 
ground students who were of limited English-speaking fluency. 
Chapter 3 describes the methods and procedures including informa- 
tion on hypotheses,-* design, sample selection, data collection, pro- 
- cedures, and preliminary analyses of data. Pretest and posttest data 
Nyere collected on approximately 300^students, ages 6, 8, and 10, who « 
attended elementary schools in the Chicago metropolitan area during 
^^he 1977-78 school year. The statistical tests used to analyze pretest 
and posttest data were univariate and multivariate analyses of 
covariance, and regression analysis. 

In Chapter 4, results are reported and discussed for the statistical 
' tests organized by age and skill area, i.e., English reading, oral 
... English, and Spanish ( reading.- The results of the univariate and 
multivariate tests indicate where there were statistically significant' dif- 
ferences among groups of students taught by different reading ap- 
proaches. Sociological, instructional, and linguistic vairables, which 
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accounted for sipiificant proportions of the variance, are discussed 
and reported through regression analysis. 

Chapter 5 provides a summary of the results, limitations of tiie 
study, implications for practitioners, and recommendations for future 
research. 

Chapter Summary 

Primarily due to federal and state legislation and judicial action, bi- 
lingual education programs are being implemented throughout the 
nation. However, very little systematic research is available upon 
which to base sound, pedagogical decisions. 

The next chapter substantiates the need to investigate further the 
effects of different reading approaches on the acquisition of oral 
language and reading skills and to identify variables which relate to the 
acquisition c f skills. Although there do not appear to be any clear-cut 
answers as to the most effective bilingual reading approach, the ra- 
tionale is established for embarking upon the study described in 
chapters 3 through 5. 

School districts across the country are striving to implement quality 
bilingual programs to ensure equal educational opportunities. It is 
hoped that this dissertation will contribute to the state of the art, and 
ultimately, to future program refinement. 
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Chapter 2 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to review the literature on teaching 
reading to second language learners in the elementary grades. The 
first section is an overview of the current status of research in bilingual 
education, including a discussion of research priorities recently sug- 
gested in the literature. The second section is a general review of psy- 
cholinguistically oriented reading research conducted in bilingual set- 
tings. The body of the chapter reviews specific studies on different ap- 
proaches to teaching reading to second language learners including the 
native language and concurrent approaches, the direct method, and 
immersion programs. The concluding section is a review of those 
studies focusing on variables, other than pedagogical approach, which 
appear to relate to the successful acquisition of oral language and 
reading skills among second language learners. 

Status of Research in Bilingual Education 

An Overview 

The research literature on the effects of bilingual education is 
fraught with contradictory findings, and it is difficult for those seeking 
information to find out what they want to know. Some information 
comes from doctoral dissertations and small-scale studies, while other 
information is drawn from program evaluations. In addition to per- 
sonal bias and poor operational definitions, there has been a lack of 
uniformity in overall research design (Paulston, 1974). 

In 1974, the Center for Applied Linguistics surveyed over 150 
evaluation reports and found that only seven met minimal criteria for 
Acceptability and thus contained usable information (Troike, 1978). In 
another study, 180 evaluation reports and research studies were 
surveyed, and all but three of the evaluations and 12 of the studies 
were rejected (Zappert & Cruz, 1977). Some of the shortcomings of 
the studies cited vincluded the following: 
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• No control for socioeconomic status; 

• Inadequate sample size, improper techniques, or excessive attri- 
tion rate; 

• No baseline comparison data, no control group, or nonrelevant 
comparisons; 

• No control for initial language dominance; 

• Significant differences in teacher qualifications or characteris- 
tics, or other confounding variables; and 

• Insufficient statistical information or improper statistical ap- 
plications, (pp. 4-6) 

It has been especially difficult to draw conclusions and make 
generalizations based on studies conducted in different settings. 
Nevertheless, the Office of Education attempted to do this with Title 
VII programs by subcontracting the American Institutes for Research 
(AIR) in Palo Alto, California. 

In April 1977, the Office of Education released interim findings of 
the AIR Report stating that, on a national level, the programs were 
producing mixed results (American Institutes for Research, 1977). The 
evaluation involved 38 Spanish-English projects in 11 states which 
were in their fourth or fifth year of Title VII funding. Some 5,300 Title 
VII students and 2,400 of similar backgrounds not enrolled in the pro- 
gram were tested in the fall of 1975 and again in the spr'ng of 1976. 
Major findings of the study were as follows: 

1. During a 5-month period, Title VII Hispanic students made less 
progress in English language proficiency than their nonprogram 
counterparts but showed greater gains in mathematics. 

2. Only one-third of the students enrolled in bilingual education 
classrooms were of limited English-speaking ability. 

3. Eighty-six percent of the Title VII project directors reported that 
Spanish-dominant students often remain in bilingual classrooms 
after they are able to function in English {HEW News, 1977). 

The AIR Report received a great deal of negative feedback, in- 
cluding a report from the Center for Applied Linguistics criticizing 
AIR findings on several methodological grounds (CAL, 1978). The 
critique was supported elsewhere (see Cardenas, 1977; Gray, 1977; 
O'Malley, 1978). However, Troike (1978) pointed out that the 
negative findings of the AIR study could not be "easily dismissed" 
and that many of the program inadequacies cited should be taken into 
consideration in improving bilingual programs. 
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Just as nationwide studies such as the AIR Report are inadequate, 
so are many of the program evaluations. Many of the evaluations 
prepared by local school districts are found to be inaccurate or incon- 
clusive. The purpose of the reports and concomitant results is to main- 
tain current funding levels or to satisfy school officials. As a result, the 
vast majority are worthless as a source of valid data (Troike, 1978). 

Early research studies focused on the question of whether it was bet- 
ter to teach children to read first in the native language (LI) or the sec- 
ond language (L2). Due to poor operational definitions, it was dif- 
ficult to draw conclusive results. Terms such as "native Spanish- 
speaking" and "bilingual" were used loosely to refer to groups of 
children whose linguistic backgrounds and language competencies 
varied considerably. Natalicio (1976) noted the shifts in terminology 
from 44 Spanish-surnamed" and "Spanish-speaking" to "Spanish 
heritage" and "Spanish background" to refer to populations in ques- 
tion. 

Recently, studies have focused on the different ways of sequencing 
the language instruction in bilingual education programs, i.e., L!, 
L1/L2, L2, and it still remains difficult to determine if the different 
approaches are the main sources of positive or negative effects on stu- 
dent performance. (As previously indicated, the various alternatives in 
terms of sequencing the languages of instruction are often referred to 
as bilingual reading approaches; hereafter the alternatives will be re- 
ferred to as such.) Cohen and Laosa (1976) stated that it is virtually 
impossible to introduce or even account for all of the relevant 
variables in a single study. A series of qualitative investigations are 
needed which can be replicated, so that a gradual line of research may 
be pursued systematically over the years. 

General Research Priorities 

Research priorities, both general and specific, have been identified 
by a number of experts in the field (Engle, 1975; N1E, 1976; Ramirez 
et al., 1976). Of 12 research priorities identified by Troike (1974), the 
following have been addressed in this dissertation: (a) research on the 
effects of different bilingual reading approaches with different 
linguistic and cultural groups and with different age groups; (b) re- 
search on problems of transfer from native language reading to 
reading in a second language; and (c) research on the effect of teacher 
attitudes. 
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Spolsky (1978) advocated that future research findings be reportei 
as objectively as possible and that until "serious, \vell-designe< 
studies" are conducted, a true picture of the effectiveness of bilingua 
education on reading and other cognitive and affective processes can 
not be obtained. 

One of the problems has been a lack of funding for research in bi 
lingual education. Although over $500 million has been spent on th 
programs in the last ten years, less than one-half of that amount ha 
been spent on research (Troike, 1978). Recently both the Office c 
Education and the National Institute of Education (NIE) were mar 
dated by Congress to pursue research evidence to guide the develop 
ment and implementation of effective bilingual programs (NIE, 197* 
U. S. Office of Education, 1978). As a result, both NIE and the Offk 
of Education have delineated specific research areas that would t 
fundable. Among these are studies on parental and community rok 
in the education of children of limited English-speaking ability, tr 
language characteristics of these children, and the most effective pre 
visions for their education. 



Transfer: A Specific Priority 

An underlying theme in many of the studies on reading approach! 
is the issue of transfer of skills— and the potential benefits of a pa 
ticular reading approach in expediting transfer. Both proponents i 
favor of introducing initial reading instruction in the LI, as well < 
those in favor of introducing initial reading instruction in the L: 
hypothesize that reading skills learned in one language transfer I 
another language. It is not at all clear, however, how such transf 
takes place nor what factors are relevant to its occurrence. 

Some researchers have inferred the existence of transfer by testii 
students in a language in which they had not received instruction; the 
scores were then compared with scores of students who had receive 
instruction in that language (Lambert & Tueker, 1972; Oxman, 1971 
Others have discussed the concept of transfer in terms of strategi 
employed by the L2 learner (Taylor, 1975). 

While broad generalizations are ofnen cited alluding to the transf 
of skills, hard data are not available. Typical of the general statemer 
found in the literature are the following: 
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Once the child has learned to read, a second language should present 
no great problem because basic reading skills are transferable. (U. S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. 1975. p. 55) 

. . . we had the impression that only a small amount of practice would 
be needed to transfer reading skills acquired in a non-native language 
to the native language. (Lambert & Tucker. 1972. p. 36) 
It seems quite clear that there is a transfer of symbol-sound decoding 
reading skills from one language to another, provided they use the 
same alphabet, i.e.. the same sound symbols. (Paulston. 1974. p. 19) 

Specific questions on transfer have not as yet been researched 
thoroughly: the extent to which transfer depends on the age of 
students; if it depends on similarities between the orthographies and 
syntactic structures of the first language (LI) and second language 
(L2); if it is automatic, regardless of sociolinguistic and affective 
variables; if it occurs mostly in the mechanics of reading, that is 
directionality; or if it is skill-specific in areas of vocabulary, word at- 
tack, and comprehension. 

Related to the claim about the transfer of reading skills, is the no- 
tion that it is easier to learn to read in some languages than in others. 
Many proponents of bilingual education argue that this advantage 
should be exploited in teaching children to read. 

The child who learns to read first in Spanish or Navajo may have, in 
tact, a definite advantage over the child who must learn first in 
English. The writing system of English is not regular, and children 
must learn that a single sound may be spelled in many different ways. 
The writing system of Spanish and that which has been developed for 
Navajo are very regular, with close correspondence between sounds 
and letters. The child's ability to recognize the relationship between 
sound and symbol is a major factor in his success in initial reading in- 
struction. (Saville & Troike. 1971. p. 50) 

It is thus argued that reading instruction is facilitated by learning in 
a language that is more regular in its sound-symbol correspondences. 
Natalicio (1976) closely examined specific features of the Spanish 
writing system and challenged the previous claim. 

Claims about the ease with which the transfer of reading skills occurs, 
especially those that appear to rest primarily (or even exclusively) on 
the regularity of given orthographic systems, are clearly overstated. 
(Natalicio. 1976. pp. 21-22) 

Natalicio's point of view is shared by other researcher. DeBraslav- 
sky (1972) claimed that learning to read Spanish (in Argentina) is not 
• as simple as one might assume. She stated, for example, that the 
phoneme-grapheme correspondence has a one-to-one relationship in 
only nine classes (with 29 graphemes and 24 phonemes). Gibson and 
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Levin (1975) also argued against the assumption thai the more regular 
the letter-to-sound correspondence of a language, the easier it is for 
children to learn to read. They concluded that: 

. . .reading comprehension is little affected by (he writing system or 
the orthography, and that the* mature reader attains the competence to 
abstract higher order information as his exposure to the written code 
increases, (p. 538) 

Considering that grapheme-sound correspondences represent ohlj 
one aspect of learning to read, claims about transfer based solely oi 
these correspondences are probably premature. In research on th< 
coding of isolated words and the reading of bilingually connectec 
discourse by skilled French-English bilingual readers, Kolers (1970 
suggested that 4 4 words are perceived and remembered preferentially ii 
terms of their meanings and not in terms of their appearance o 
sounds" (p. 1 1 \} 

The present state of the art is inadequate, and one can onl; 
speculate on how reading skills transfer from one language to another 
More comprehensive studies are needed in the general area of readin; 
strategies and processes, and specifically, in the area of jransfer. / 
brief review of psycholinguistkally oriented research follows, focusin 
specifically on second language processes and strategies. 

Psycholinguistic Research on Second Language Reading 

First Language Reading 

Much of the research on second language (L2) reading is based o 
psycholinguistic theories on first language (LI) reading. These theori< 
emphasize that proficient reading is based on sampling and searchin 
for information on the printed page and actively interpreting its mear 
ing. Frank Smith (1972), one of the leading psycholinguistic readin 
researchers, described reading as follows: 

Reading is not primarily a visual process. Two kinds of information 
are involved in reading, one that comes from in front of the eyeball, 
from the printed page . . . visual information, and one that derives 
from behind the eyeball, from the brain. . .nonvisual information. 
Nonvisual information is what we already know about reading, about 
language, and about the world in general, (p. 6) 

Goodman's (1972) view of reading is similar to Smith's in in 
visual information is sampled by the reader to the extent it is requin 
to confirm a prediction about meaning. For Goodman, the meanir 
that the reader eventually derives originates in his or her head, rath 
than on the page. 
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Both of these psycholinguistic researchers, as well as others, have 
focused their efforts on investigating how readers use contextual infor- 
mation to derive meaning from the printed page. Three types of con-, 
textual information include: orthographic constraints, syntactic con- 
straints, and meaning constraints (Cziko, 1978). To date, there is con- 
siderable evidence that all three types are used as sources of informa- 
tion in reading (Goodman, 1965; Kolers, 1970; Oiler, 1975; Reicher, 
1969; Weber, i970). 

Considering the amount of research conducted on LI reading, 
relatively little attention has been given to psychological studies of L2 
reading (Brumfit, 1977). 

Second Language Reading 

It is obvious that there are implications of current psycholinguistic 
reading theories for L2 reading. Recent research demonstrates the im- 
portance of contextual information in LI reading, and one might infer 
that a major difficulty on the part of second language learners may be 
the inability to use orthographic, syntactic, and meaning constraints 
effectively. Since second language learners do not have complete 
mastery over the new language, it is understandable that they would 
have difficulty relying on contextual clues. 

Many second language learners do have sufficient decoding skills 
but are still unable to read because they cannot fully comprehend the 
material. The extent to which their difficulties are due to an inability to 
adequately use contextual clues has only recently been investigated. 
Nicholson (1977), for example, concluded that inability to use second 
language reading, even when readers possess nativelike knowledge of 
the syntactic and semantic systems of L2. With reference to syntactic 
and semantic constaints, a number of researchers have suggested that 
second language readers are not able to make full use of these, and in- 
stead rely heavily on the graphic information of the text (Cziko, 1978; 
Stafford, 1976; Young, 1972). 

Although not directly concerned with the use of contextual informa- 
tion, some researchers have focused on the reading strategies 
employed by second language learners. Recent studies have in- 
vestigated the extent to which the LI influences comprehension of L2 
(Brownscombe, 1977), with some researchers concluding that interfer- 
ence from LI hinders reading in L2 (Cowan, 1976; Fiege-Kollman, 
1977). 
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In contrast, other studies point to the possibility that particular 
strategies are developed by second language learners to compensate 
for their lack of knowledge of the syntactic and semantic systems of 
the L2 (Hatch, 1974; Oiler, 1972). These findings suggest that while 
second language, readers may perform as well as a group of first 
language readers, very different processes and strategies may be in- 
volved. However, very little research in this area has been done. 

The majority of studies on L2 reading have focused on particular 
reading approaches and their relative effectiveness in terms of perfor- 
mance in oral language, reading, and subject-area skills. The following 
section is a review of the literature on teaching reading to L2 learners 
in bilingual programs. The various alternatives with regard to 
language medium of instruction are hereafter referred to as ap- 
proaches. 

Approaches to Teaching Reading to Second Language Learners 
An Overview 

The studies in this section focus on the different ways^s^qtfencing 
the languages of instruction in teaching reading to second language 
learners. Foremost among questions frequently addressed in the 
literature is whether children should be taught to read first in theii 
native language; whether they should be taught to read in two 
languages concurrently; or whether they should be immersed in the 
second language. 

In an extensive review of the literature, Engle (1975) surveyed and 
critiqued 24 studies on the use of vernacular languages in educationa 
programs throughout the world. She defined vernacular as the child*! 
first language (LI) and the predominant one spoken at home. The sec 
ond language (L2), or target language, was defined as the one in which 
the child is to develop competence. Her typology consisted of twe 
primary models of instruction: (a) the native language approach anc 
(b) the direct method. Through the native language approach, childret 
are introduced to reading in the LI, receive structured instruction ii 
the L2 as an oral subject, and are later introduced to reading in the L2 
The native language is used as the medium of instruction in the conten 
areas, and the second language is gradually introduced ?s the mediun 
of instruction. The direct method, on the other hand, does not involv 
teaching reading in the native language. The L2 is introduced orall 
and reading instruction in the L2 is begun when the spoken languag 
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has been mastered. All content area instruction is delivered in the sec- 
ond language. 

Engle was aware of other variants to these two approaches but 

selected these two as contrasting models for her review of the 

literature. Since 1975, other typologies for teaching reading have been 

designed as more information on programs for L2 learners has 

become available. 

*> 
/ 

Cohen and Laosa (1976) classified reading approaches as follows: 

1 . Literacy in the L 1 is introduced one to three years prior to the in- 
troduction of literacy in the L2 [commonly referred to by other 
authors as the native language approach]. 

2. Literacy is introduced directly in the L2 without teaching literacy 
in the LI first [referred to by Engle (1975) as the direct method]. 

3. Literacy in the LI and L2 are introduced at' the same time [re- 
ferred to by Cohen (1975) as the concurrent approach]. 

4. Literacy in the LI is introduced after literacy in the L2 has been 
established [as is the case in the Canadian immersion programs 
(Lambert & Tucker, 1972)]. (p. 150) 

A modification of the above typologies was used in the subsequent 
review of the literature. Because many of the studies have been exten- 
sively reviewed and critiqued in numerous publications, mention will 
be made of them, but more emphasis will be placed on more recent 
studies. 

The Native Language Approach 

Through the native language approach, reading in the LI is in- 
troduced one to three years prior to the introduction of reading in the 
L2. According to Engle (1975), one of the prerequisites of this ap- 
proach is structured oral instruction in the L2. However, studies will 
be reviewed under this section which may or may not have included 
structural oral instruction in the L2. 

Perhaps the most frequently cited study in support of LI reading is 
Modiano's, conducted in the Chiapas Highlands of Mexico (Modiano, 
1966). Children of three Indian tribes were divided into two groups: 
one group received initial reading instruction in the vernacular in 
schools run by the Instituto Nacional Indigenista (INI), and the other 
received initial reading instruction in Spanish in state and federally- 
operated schools. The groups were compared on a number of 
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variables, and the group that received instruction through the native 
language approach scored significantly higher on measures of reading 
comprehension. 

Also investigated were the effects on student performance of the 
native teachers in the INI,, schools as compared to teachers from the 
dominant culture in the state and federal, schools. Due, to the 
preference of the Indian.students and community for teachers of their 
same cultural background, it is questionable whether the differences in 
the two groups on reading measures were due to reading instruction in 
ihe vernacular, teacher attitudes, or teacher background (Modiano, 
1973). 

Support for introducing initial reading instruction in the LI in Cen- 
tral and South America also has been cited.in the findings of Barrera- 
Vasquez (1953), Burns (1968), and Gudschinsky (1971). 

A series of studies conducted in the Philippines, however, had 
mixed results (Ramos, Aguilar, & Sibayan, 1967). The Uoilo study was 
conducted in an area of the Philippines where Hiligayon is spoken. 
The experimental group received -instruction in the vernacular in 
grades 1 and 2 and in English in grades 3 through 6. The control group 
received all instruction in English from grades 1 through 6. At the end 
of the fourth grade (two years of instruction in English for the ex- 
perimental group, four for the control), "non-significant superiority 
in the control group was found for reading and arithmetic and a signifi- 
cant superiority was demonstrated for language" (Engle, 1975, p. 7). 

The Uoilo study has been criticized on methodological grounds in * 
that variables were not isolated, that there was no control for the 
Hawthorne effect, and that curricula materials for the two groups 
were not equal (Venezky, 1970). 

The Rizal study in the Philippines was subsequently undertaken to 
investigate unanswered questions from the Uiolo study such as the 
most appropriate timexo introduce reading in English. Two groups of 
students were defined according to the grade level when English 
reading instruction was introduced, and the grade level when English 
was used as the medium of instruction. The results suggested that the 
time at which reading was introduced in English made little difference. 
Results on the grade level when English was used as the medium of in- 
struction were also not significant. The authors suggested that con- 
tradictory findings between t!ie Uoilo and Rizal studies might have 
been due to differences in teacher training and the Hawthorne effect. 
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Tucker (1970) also conducted a study involving three classrooms in 
urban settings in the Philippines: all-English, all-Pilipino, and a bi- 
lingual classroom alternating days in each language. Results after one 
year were conflicting in that all the children did equally well on oral 
English and Pilipino reading measures, suggesting that there was a 
transfer o'f skills on the part of the English-only group. On English 
reading measures, the English-only group consistently demonstrated 
superior performance to the other groups. Tucker noted that this 
might have been due to uncontrolled variables in that the groups were 
not equal to begin with on pretest measures, and that -analyses of 
covariance procedures were not used to adjust for initial differences. 
In conclusion, the results indicated that the alternate days bilingual ap- 
proach did not result in confusion or retardation, . .rather, the bi- 
lingually instructed pupils at the end of one year appealed] to be 
developing language and content skills comparable to their control 
counterparts" (Tucker, 1970, p. 292). ■ 

Many other studies have been conducted throughout the world, 
focusing on the question of whether to introduce reading in the LI or 
L2. Generally, the results from abroad are mixed. In a study in 
Ireland, Macnamara (1966) concluded that there were no significant 
differences in the language knowledge of children taught for six years 
in English. (For a detailed discussion of bilingual education programs 
in China, India, South Africa, the Soviet Union, Wales, and Belgium, 
refer to Cohen (1975) and Spolsky (1978).) 

Research on the effectiveness of bilingual programs in general, and 
on the native language approach in particular, also have been made 
available from studies on Native American populations. Spolsky 
(1978) reviewed bilingual education programs for American Indians in 
different sociolinguistic contexts, including programs in Alaska; 
Seminole, Cherokee, and Choctaw programs in Oklahoma; Cree in 
Montana; Sioux in South Dakota; and Navaho programs in Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Utah, 

Rosier and Farella (1976) and Rosier (1977) reported significant in- 
creases in English achievement test scores of fourth and fifth grade 
Navaho students at Rock Point. At Rock Point, students received 
initial literacy instruction in Navaho (kindergarten through grade 2) 
prior to being introduced to reading in English. 

One of the basic assumptions of the program is that a child learns to 
rea;J only once, in whatever language he is taught, but probably most 
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easily in the language he speaks. He can then transfer most of the 
skills thus acquired to another language. Learning to read in a second 
language may require learning new sound-symbol associations and 
some new rules, but the essential concepts of reading can be transfer- 
red. (Rosier & Farella, 1976, p. 380). : 

SAT scores for reading achievement in English of fourth and fiftl 
graders were only .6 and .5 years, respectively, below national norms 
compared to 1.3 and 1.6 years below the 1972, when the bilingus 
education program began. Reading scores for fifth grades in othe 
Bureau of Indian Education (B1A) schools not implementing bilingus 
programs were 1.6 years below Rock Point scores. 

The most interesting point of this study is the authors' suggestio 
that the effects of bilingual instruction may be cumulative. 

. . .that while Navaho students who had recently (in second grade) 
added reading in English to reading in Navaho may do no better on 
standari/ed tests than Navaho students who began reading in English, 
they do achieve better test scores each year thereafter. (Rosier & 
Karelia. 1976. pp. 387-388) 

Vorih and Rosier (1978) reported on program organization and ac 
ministration at Rock Point which included team-teaching and a struc 
tured ESL component. The authors stated that while the studenl 
received 70% to 25% less English instruction, depending on the grade leve 
they performed be.tter on standardized English reading tests than thei 
peers elsewhere on the reservation who participated in monolinguz 
English programs. 

Longitudinal studies like those previously mentioned demonstrat 
that bilingual education programs using the native language approac 
can be effective, even though the effect may not be shown by shon 
term, one-year-at-a-time evaluations. Whether instruction in the nativ 
language approach is the causal factor is still in question; other ap 
proaches also have shown positive results as reported in several cros! 
sectional and longitudinal studies. 

The Concurrent Approach 

Another common bilingual reading approach, often referred to < 
the concurrent approach, is one in which students receive fnitii 
reading instruction in two languages, the native language (LI) and tr 
target language (L2) either during the same day (LI A.M. and L 
P.M.) or on alternate days. 

In this country, one of the earliest studies was conducted in Dac 
County, Florida, where bilingual programs were first implemented c 
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a wide scale to meet the needs of thousands of Cuban refugees (Inclan, 
1971). Target students were Cuban and Anglos with subject matter 
presented in one language in the morning and the other language in the 
afternoon (half-day approach). It was founli that the experimental 
students who received instruction through the half-day approach, per- 
formed as well as control students in language arts and math. (See 
Cohen (1975) and Engle (1975) for more extensive coverage of this 
study.) • 

Perhaps one of the best documented, longitudinal studies of a bi- 
lingual program using the'eoncurrent approach was conducted in Red- 
wood City, California (Cohen 1975). Cohen (1975) compared 45 
Mexican 'American children in a bilingual program, grades K-3, with 
45 Mexican American children receiving conventional, English-only 
schooling. The experimental group was taught the academic cur- 
riculum in'Spanish ancj English. Although the intent of the bilingual 
program was to introduce Spanish reading prior to English reading, in 
. actuality, the two were introduced simultaneously. The program had 
been in operation since 1969, and by 1972, the third graders had had 
three years of bilingual schooling. 

In 1975, Cohen concluded that although it was too early to assess 
the ultimate effects of bilingual schooling in Redwood 'City, the early 
indications were promising. In most English language skill areas, the 
experimental and" control groups were comparable, while the ex- 
. perimental group was slightly more proficient in Spanish language 
stills. Cohen (1975) was careful tb cite the limitations of his study, in- 
cluding nonrandom selection of students for control and experimental 
groups, no attempt to control for teacher differences, a relatively small 
sample, and variation in the treatments. 

Fortunately, this research effort was continued, and students who 
had been in the bilingual .program since grade 1 were again evaluated 
in grade 5 (Cohen, Fathman, & Merino, 1976). Due to attrition, the 
sample was reduced considerably and the authors stated that their 
findings were not definitive but could only be taken as suggestive. In 
terms of reading, it appeared that the children schooled exclusively in 
English performed better each year than the bilingually schooled 
children. 

'fhese findings suggest that reading taught via the concurrent ap- 
proach may not facilitate reading in English; that instead, children 
* vsho learn to read first and exclusively in English appear !o do better in 
English reading over time. (p. 7) 
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Whether their findings were due to real differences in treatment, or 
differences in teacher and student attitudes, they cautioned that: 

The findings need not indicate that hilinxuul education is incapable of 
making good English readers out of readers who siart in their ver- 
nacular or bitingunHy, hut rather that specific bilingual methodologies 
nii'y not be successful under certain conditions. lp- 8) 

Thus, one of the most important contributions made by this study 
was the suggestion that the concurrent approach may have had a 
negative effect on the acquisition of reading skills. In other words, by 
** introducing reading skills in two languages at the same time to certain 
groups of students, reading competence in both languages might have 
been retarded. The authors stressed that in order to state whether cer- 
tain methodologies are more effective for certain groups of students in 
specific contexts, researchers have to carefully control student charac- 
teristics and look more closely at specific treatments, teacher 
characteristics, and the contexts in which the programs take place. 

Other studies have alluded to the possible negative effects of intro- 
ducing reading simultaneously h two languages. Barik and Swain 
(1974) reported on the Elgin County, Ontario bilingual project where 
instruction in French and English was divided according to the time of 
day and subject matter. In this 50-50 program (also referred teas a 
partial immersion program), language arts was taught in French in the 
morning and in English in the afternoon. (Note that this is different 
from the situation in Redwood Cit,y where both languages were used 
simultaneously.) The study, conducted after the program had been in 
operation for three-years, indicated fluctuations in the performance of 
the experimental group. After one year of partial immersion, "there 
was no evidence of any lag in .English language skills between the ex- 
perimental and control gruaps. At the end of grade 2, the experimental 
children did lag behind their peers in the regular program. By the end 
of grade 3 students still lagged behind, but the gap appeared to be clos- 
ing as the two language systems stabilized. This fluctuation led the 
authors to hypothesize that 50-50 programs "may cause students in- 
. itial confusion as they attempt to develop linguistic skills in two 
languages concurrently, resulting in a negative effect on the native 
language skills" (Barik & Swain, 1974. p. 402). It should be noted that 
this fluctuation in performance can only be found when longitudinal 
studies are conducted. 
Cowan and Sarmed (1976) studied bilingual program participants in 
• Iran who were receiving reading instruction through the concurrent 
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approach. The authors primarily were interested in investigating the 
extent to whKhVlementary school children could learn to read in two 
languages/Hnglistti and Persian— languages which are quite different 
linguist icall)N^njr which have different orthographies. The subjects 
were students in grades 1, 3, and 6 from six schools: two monolingual 
Persian; one monolingual English; and, three bilingual schools. One 
of the bilingual schools implemented an immersion approach in which 
instruction was in English with the exception of one and one-half 
hours a day devoted to Persian. The other bilingual schools had 50-50 
programs in which all subjects were taught in English in the morning 
and Persian in the afternoon. 

Results showed that the bilingually-schooled children did not per- 
form in reading quite as well as either of the monolingual peer groups. 
The authors attributed this to the m?.ny linguistic differences in 
English and Persian. They hypothesized that the children had to 
.develop two distinct attack strategies for reading in English and in Per- 
sian. 4i The net effect is that the children do not read either language 
quire as well as their monolingual peers* ' (Cowan & Sarmed, 1976, p. 
100). 

Their study may have implications for bilingual education programs 
involving languages other than Spanish. Nationwide, about 80% of t^je 
bilingual programs are for students of Spanish-speaking backgrounds. 
In many large urban areas, like Chicago, for example, there are pro- 
grams in languages other than Spanish— Arabic, Assyrian, Cantonese. 
Greek, Italian, Polish, and Vietnamese. For those languages, which 
are very different from English, little research has been conducted to 
assess how reading skills are acquired and the extent to which reading 
skills transfer from the native language to English. If in fact the con- 
current approach might adversely affect the acquisition of reading 
skills among students from specific language groups, serious thought 
should be given to modifying current bilingual education practices. At 
this time, the majority of bilingual programs in this country involves 
the teaching of reading in the native language and in English concur- 
rently. According to Shore (1974), 52% of the Title VII programs in- 
itiated in the U.S. schools in 1969 and 1970 reported introducing 
reading in two languages. 

Recently many studies of bilingual programs conducted in this 
country have reported positive results. Troike (1978) summarized the 
results of 12 evaluations which were a part of a survey on Title VII 
programs conducted by the Center for Applied Linguistics. The 
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evaluations indicated that the bilingual participants performed as well 
as or significantly better than control groups. 

Recent dissertations have also reported positive effects of bilingual 
education programs. Levy (1976) studied Title Vll bilingual programs 
for first and second grade Italian students in New York. Two bilingual 
education approaches were investigated: (a) the Fused Language Ac- 
quisition Context (FLAC) treatment groups, in which one bilingual 
teacher instructed an entire class of students for the whole day, and 
(b) the Separate Language Acquisition context (SLAC), in which 
students received half-day instruction entirely in English from an 
English-dominant bilingual teacher, and the other half-day instruction 
entirely in Italian from an Italian-dominant bilingual teacher. A con- 
trol group consisted of Italian-dominant students receiving English in- 
struction, exclusively. Upon completion of the study, the SLAC group 
was found to have achieved significantly greater gains in overall com- 
municative ability and vocabulary development as compared to the 
FLAC group and the control group. In addition, the two bilingual 
groups combined performed better than the control group. Levy's 
findings support the SLAC method in particular, and bilingual in- 
struction in general, as a viable means of educating limited or non- 
English-speaking students. 

Legarretta-Marcaida (1976) reported on a study of five approaches 
which included: (1) traditional (or regular L.dergarten), taught in 
English with no formal English as a Second Language (ESL) instruc- 
tion; (2) traditional kindergarten, with ESL instruction daily; (3) bi- 
lingual kindergarten, taught in English and Spanish, using an alternate 
days approach and no ESL; (4) bilingual kindergarten, taught in 
English "and Spanish, using a concurrent approach with ESL; and 
(5) bilingual kindergarten, taught in English and Spanish, using the 
concurrent approach without ELS instruction. Results indicated that 
bilingual treatment groups were superior to traditional treatments on 
measures of oral comprehension and vocabulary in English and 
Spanish. Specifically, treatment 3 was found to produce significantly 
greater gains in communicative competence in English and in Spanish. 

In conclusion, the results of the studies on the concurrent approach 
are mixed. The following section, on the immersion approach, is a 
discussion of yet another alternative for teaching reading to second 
language learners. 
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The Immersion Approach 

Perhaps the most well-known studies in the area of reading and 
academic achievement by second language learners have been con- 
ducted in Canada by a group of McGill University researchers 
(Lambert & Tucker, 1972). The object of their attention has been the 
early immersion approach where the target language, French, is the 
principal medium of instruction at the early grade levels for English- 
speaking children. In the Canadian early immersion approaches, 
English is introduced in language arts classes at grade 2 or 3; 
somewhat later, English is used to teach selected content-area subjects. 

According to Cohen and Swain (1976), early immersion programs 
are generally characterized by the following: 

• Homogenous grouping of target students and linguistic segrega- 
tion from native speakers of the L2 at the onset of the program; 

• Introduction of all instruction in the L2 in kindergarten and 
grade 1; introducing language arts in the LI in the second, third, 
or fourth grades, and introducing some content instruction in 
the LI by fifth grade; 

• Permitting students to speak in the LI until they are ready to 
communicate in the L2; 

• No structured lessons in the L2; 

• Pursuing the regular curriculum; 

• Hiring bilingual teachers, although they only speak the LI in the 
classroom and with their colleagues: and. 

• Voluntary program participation and parental support. 

Immersion programs have been carefully planned and should not be 
confused with the "submersion approach" which general^ has 
typified the nature of the school experience for many second language 
learners. The "submersion approach," also known as the 4t sink-or- 
swim method," was defined by Cohen and Swain (1976) as including 
some of the fallowing characteristics: 

• lndiscriminant grouping of target students with native L2 
speakers; 

• Pull-out programs teaching the second language, e.g., ESL or 
French as a second language, in a formal, structured way; 

• Monolingual teachers; 

• Little or no native language instruction in reading or the content 
areas; and 

• Limited parent involvement. 
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Empirical studies conducted in various Canadian settings have 
reported that Fnglish-speaking students who participated in the early 
immersion program were able to understand, read, and write English 
as well as conventionally educated English-Canadians. The immersion 
students also communicated in French better than students taught by 
means of traditional, French as a second language, programs (Bruck, 
Lambert & Tucker, 1976). 

The St. Lambert projeci, directed by Lambert and Tucker (1972) 
has served as the basic model for many immersion programs con- 
ducted in Canadian settings. Middle class, English-speaking children 
were voluntarily placed in an elementary school where the language of 
instruction was exclusively French in kindergarten and first grade, and 
entirely in French from grades 2-4, with the exception of two half-hour 
periods of English per day. By the fifth grade, students were receiving 
380 minutes of French a week compared to 350 minutes of English. 
After a five-year assessment period, the researchers reported that the 
program resulted in "no native language or subject matter (i.e., 
arithmetic) deficit or retardation of any sort, nor. . .cognitive retarda- 
tion attributable to participation in the program" (Lambert & Tucker, 
1972, p. 152). 

Due to the reported effectiveness of the St. Lambert project, a 
number of programs have been modeled after it throughout Canada. 
A study by Bank and Swain (1975) on a French immersion program in 
Ottowa found that grade 2 immersion students generally performed as 
well on tests of English language skills as children in conventional 
schools. As was the case with the St. Lambert study, grade 1 immer- 
sion participants lagged somewhat behind their English-speaking peers 
in English language arts, especially reading. But this lag disappeared 
after formal instruction in English was introduced. 

Although the early immersion model has been the most widespread, 
other models, such as late or partial immersion, also have been im- 
plemented. Swain (1974) reported on the St. Thomas partial immer- 
sion program in which English-speaking students received instruction 
in French in the morning and English in the afternoon; English 
reading was introduced in grade 1 and French reading in grade 2. At 
grade 3, a group of these students was found to be less proficient in 
English reading than an immersion group that had not been intro- 
duced to English reading until grade 3. Swain (1974) concluded that: 
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. . .the introduction of reading in the second language in early immer- 
sion programs prior to the introduction of reading in the native 
language appears to foster rapid transfer of reading skills. The 
teaching of English reading, followed by the introduction of French 
reading appears to have negative effects on reading in both French 
and English (p. 127) 

It should be noted that the St. Thomas program differed from most 
immersion programs in that instruction was given in one language in 
the A.M. and another in the P.M. Negative results from this study are 
congruent with findings of Cohen ec al. (1976) referred to earlier. 

Cziko (1976) reported on a late French immersion program initiated 
by the South Shore Protestant Regional School Board in Quebec. In 
the late immersion program, students have one or more years of tradi- 
tional instruction in English and instruction in French as a second 
language prior to entering the immersion program. The purpose of 
this study was (a) to compare the English and French reading skills of 
two groups of immersion pupils (early and late) with appropriate 
English and French control groups, and (b) to investigate and compare 
the inter-language transfer of reading skills of the two immersion 
groups. As an index of transfer, partial correlations were calculated 
between the English and French reading scores, controlling for 
nonverbal intelligence. The significant positive correlations for both 
immersion groups indicated "that both groups were able to transfer 
reading skills developed via one language to the language introduced 
subsequently, regardless of whether they were first taught to read in 
the native or second language" (Cziko, 1976, p. 538). 

In spite of three different educational approaches— early immer- 
sion, late immersion, and traditional schooling— all three groups per- 
formed equally on measurs of English reading ability. Both early and 
late immersion groups did equally well on measures of French reading, 
ft although they were not comparable to the scores of the French control 
group. 

In this country, immersion education programs have been im- 
plemented on a limited basis. The Culver City Spanish immersion pro- 
gram was one of the first, modeled after the Canadian programs. The 
program was designed for middle class, English-speaking children who 
were ready to read upon entering school and who were highly en- 
thusiastic about being program participants. At the end of grade 2, the 
immersion students were found to be reading English at a level com- 
parable to their rnonolingually school peers (Cohen, 1976). With 
respect to Spanish language skills, at the end of grade 1, the students 
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were reading at a level comparable to native Spanish speakers ii 
Ecuador. By grade 2, they were not reading at the same level as nativ 
Spanish-speaking peers in California. Continuing evaluations of th 
Spanish immersion program have shown that third-year students per 
formed as well as comparison groups in the content areas (Lebach 
1974). 

In this country, immersion education for majority group students i 
not a widespread phenomenon. This may be due to few sociostructurs 
incentives for the middle class to enroll their children in bilingual pre 
grams (Paulston, 1975; Tucker & d'Anglejan, 1975), and to a lack c 
appreciation for the benefits of being bilingual (Cohen & Swair 
1976). 

The general findings of the immersion programs demonstrate th£ 
L2 learners can attain academic success through immersion— an ap 
proach which provides support for introducing reading instruction i 
the L2. In interpreting results, however, it may be remembered thz 
the immersion programs have involved a particular student populz 
tion, namely middle class, majority group students of average c 
above-average intelligence. The programs have also involved studeni 
belonging to a majority culture whose identity, theoretically, was nc 
endangered by program participation. 

The question remains as to the implications of immersion educatic 
for minority children. At a recent research conference in Canada c 
immersion education, it was suggested that further studies be coi 
ducted to investigate the possibility of offering immersion education I 
minority group children from working class homes (Genesse, 1976 
Cohen and Swain (1976) noted that this idea would be difficult to ir 
plement due to the prevailing educational climate favoring instructk 
in the native language, and due to the difficulties in creating a comfc 
table English immersion environment which would avoid the negati 
characteristics of submersion education previously described. 

Concluding Statement on Approaches 

As of this date, there is little conclusive evidence that one a 
proach— native language, direct method, concurrent, or immersion- 
inherently superior in terms of successful acquisition of oral langua 
and reading skills (Cohen & Laosa, 1976; Engle, 1975). 

In an attempt to reconcile the apparent contradictory findinj 
Cummins (1976; 1979) proposed two hypotheses: the threshc 
hypothesis and the developmental interdependence hypothes 
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According to the former, Cummins theorized that there may be 
threshold levels of linguistic competence children must attain in order 
to avoid cognitive deficits. The developmental interdependence 
hypothesis relates to the functional interdependence between LI and 
L2 skills. 

Cummins applied these hypotheses to specific educational settings. 
For example, Canadian studies show that when English-speaking 
students are immersed in French instruction in the early grades, they 
generally do not experience cognitive retardation. This could be due to 
the following: 

...during the early grades the children's interaction with environ- 
ment, and consequently, cognitive development, is less dependent on 
the mediation of language than at later grades. This may give these 
children a "breather" in which they can gain the L2 skills necessary to 
benefit optimally from an increasingly symbolic environment. (Cum- 
ming. 1979. p. 230) 

With reference to minority children, Cummins suggested that 
widespread academic failure might be attributable to the fact that 
many have "less than native-like competence in both languages" (p. 
231). Thus, bilingual programs, which provide native language in- 
struction, facilitate the development of LI skills — skills which may be 
requisites for further cognitive growth in the L2. 

With reference to the proposed relationship between the LI and L2, 
Cummins (1979) noted that the majority of immersion program par- 
ticipants enter school with a degree of competence in the LI, i.e., 
English, and that their LI "seems to be impervious to 'neglect' by the 
school" (p. 233). n the other hand, since minority students in this 
country do not necessarily enter school with the same level of com- 
petence in the LI, they might have a need to further develop their LI 
skills prior to receiving instruction in the L2. 

In short, Cummins suggested that a variety of factors, including 
socioeconomic status, levels of language competence, and motivation, 
be taken into consideration in selecting an instructional approach for 
second language learners. 

Current- research efforts have been directed at identifying the 
specific factors which appear to relate to the successful acquisition of 
skills. These include student characteristics such as sex, ethnic 
background, age, and socioeconomic status; teacher characteristics 
such as experience, bilinguality, and attitudes toward L2 learners; 
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parental and community attitudes; and the subtle interactions among 
these factors. 

The following section will explore the literature on variables which 
appears to relate to success in reading among second language 
learners. 

Variables Relating to the Successful Acquisition 
of Reading Skills 

According to Cohen and Laosa (1976), some of the contradictory 
findings in bilingual education research literature might be explained 
by certain "fundamental differences" among the populations sampl- 
ed. These differences could be related to uncontrolled instructional 
variables, student variables, or teacher variables. 

Following is a review of the literature on selected variables relating 
to the successful acquisition of reading skills among second language 
learners, including empirical studies investigating the effects of these 
variables. Inasmuch as it would be nearly impossible to discuss all of 
the variables that might affect reading performance,- only a few 
variables have been selected for discussion; these relate to the study 
described in chapters 3 through 5. Discussed are some sociological 
variables (age, ethnic background, and socioeconomic status) and in- 
structional variables (English as a Second Language (ESL) induction 
and teacher attitudes toward second language learning). 

Sociological Variables 

Age. Recent studies in second language learning have focused on in- 
dividual characteristics of the learner and among these, the age factor. 
It has been frequently noted that some aspects of a child's learning 
capacity changes as the child grows older, but the question remains as 
to what extent this affects language learning. For years it has been a 
widely accepted fact that young children acquire a language with 
greater ease and efficiency than older children and adults. However, 
the evidence to support these assumptions has been largely anecdotal. 
With Lennenberg's (1967) notion of a "critical period, M linguists were 
able to support the theory of child superiority in language acquisition. 
Lennenberg stated that there is a biologically determined period of 
primary language acquisition which begins around the age of two and 
continues until puberty, before cerebral dominance or lateralization is 
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completed. This notion of a critical period has been extended to ac- 
count for the relative lack of success that adults experience when learn- 
ing a second language. 

Recent studies have challenged the assumption that there is a 
biologically based critical period for language acquisition (Krashen, 
1973) and researchers are now focusing on the similarities or dif- 
ferences in the language acquisition process among young children, 
older children, and adults. 

Current L2 research indicates that while there seem to be changes in 
language acquisition with age, younger children are not necessarily 
better learners (Ash'er & Price, 1967; Bailey, Madden, & Krashen, 
1974; Politzer& Weiss, 1969). Fathman (1975a) examined the relation- 
ship between age and certain aspects of the second language acquisi- 
tion process. The results from her study indicated that there was some 
relationship between age and rate of learning: older children (11-15) 
received significantly higher scores on morphology and syntax 
subtests, while younger children (6-10) received higher scores on 
phonology subtests. But, there were no differences observed in the 
order in which the children of different ages learned to produce the 
morphological and syntactic structures included in the tests. 

In another study, Fathman (1976) found that children in the 
elementary grades (K-6) generally made larger gains on measures of 
oral English proficiency than the secondary students (7-12). She 
speculated that the differences might have been related to differences 
in oral ability or to the type of instruction given to younger children. 
(Primary students generally receive more oral instruction, while older 
students receive more instruction on reading and writing skills.) 

In 1977, Fathman reported on an investigation of the relationship 
between age, language background, sequence of learning, and the 
kinds of errors made on certain grammatical structures among 120 
Spanish and Korean speakers, ages 6 through 14. She found that the 
sequence of learning was strikingly similar for all subjects, despite age 
or language -background. Upon comparing the kinds of errors made, 
she reported that only \5°/o of the errors were related to language 
background differences, while almost no errors were related to age' dif- 
ferences. • 

The age of students, however, can make a difference, especially if 
prior school experiences are considered. As an anecdotal observa- 
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tion, many professionals working with limited English speakers have 
reported that students who have acquired literacy skills in their native 
language and who immigrate to the U.S. aftr- grade 6, acquire English 
more quickly and "out-perform" limited' English-speaking students 
who have been in the U.S. schools since grade 1. This observation ap- 
pears to have been supported by recent studies conducted in Sweden. 

Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukpmaa (1977), found "if Finnish 
children immigrated in Sweden when they were of pre-school or 
primary level age, they fell within the lower 10^o of Swedish children in -> 
Swedish language skills" (Troike, 1978, p. 13); older children, who 
had had five to six years of education in Finland, where much more 
likely to perform at a rate commensurate witrHheir Swedish peers. The 
authors suggested that because the older children had better developed 
skills in the LI, i.e., Finnish, they were able to reach a higher level of 
mastery in Swedish language concepts. Similar to theories proposed by 
Cummins (1976; 1979), Toukomaa and Skutnabb-Kangas (1977), 
discussed their findings in terms of a necessary threshold level of com- 
petence. 

The basis for the possible attainment of the threshold level of L2 corn- 
petence'scems to be the level attained in the mother tongue. If in an 
early stage of its development a minority child finds^itself in a foreign 
language. learning environment without contemporaneously receiving » 
[he requisite support in its mother tongue, the development of its skill 
in the mother tongue will slow down or even cease, leaving the child 
without a basis for learning the second language well enough to attain 
the threshold level in it. (1977, p. 28) 

Thus, considering the studies done in this country and abroad, it ap- 
pears that more research is needed to determine conclusively the ef- 
fects that age may have on language learning of particular groups of • 
students. 

- Socioeconomic factors. Cohen and Laosa (1976) noted the need for 
investigate socioeconomic factors as they relate to student perfor- 
mance. Very few studies, however, are available related to. socio- 
economic factors as predictors of student performance in bilingual 
education programs. 

Tanguma (1977), in a study of Mexican American fifth and sixth- 
grade students in a bilingual program indicated that socioeconomic 
status,' as predictor variable, did not significantly affect achievement 
gain scores. 

In contrast, Powers (1978) reported that socioeconomic status ac- 
counted for a significant amount of the variance in academic achieve- 
ment. 
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Ethnic background. Current research has indicated that different 
ethnic groups exhibit different patterns of ability, each displaying cer- 
tain patterns of strengths and weaknesses (Lesser, Fifer, & Clark, 
1965; Stodolsky, 1972). Other studies have revealed significnt culture- 
sex interactions in the personality development of children (Laosa, 
Swarz, & Diaz-Guerrero, 1974). Some researchers have noted that 
specific behaviors, such as cooperativeness and competitiveness, differ 
according to membership in a given cultural group (Kagan & Madsen, 
1972). 

With reference to learning to read, McDermott (1977) hypothesized 
that reading failure could be explained by the cultural makeup of the 
classroom, and not by biological, psychological, or linguistic depriva- 
tion. 

The hypothesis to be explored . . .is-trRt for ihe minoriiy child in mosi 
American public schools, success in reading and success in social in- 
icraction with one's peers jn ihe classroom are mutually exclusive. 
This is so because of conflici beiween ihe child's culture and the dic- 
tates of the teacher's culture. Even the best teachers and the most in- 
telligent of children can fall prey to such conflict, and together they 
produce failing records, (p. 10) 

Based on the few studies cited above, it is obvious that little is 
known about the effect that membership in a given ethnic group has 
on student performance, and more empirical research is necessary. 

Instructional Variables 

English as a Second Language (ESL) instruction. Many of the em- 
pirical studies conducted in the area of ESL have concentrated on 
adult students, and very little information is available with reference to 
elementary students (see Cooper, 1978). ' '. 

In a recent study aimedat investigating current ESL methodology in 
bilingual education programs, Ramirez and Stromquist (1979) iden- 
tified ESL teaching practices associated with student language learn- 
ing. Based on observation of 18 ESL teachers and their classes, the 
authors found that predominant teaching emphases on mechanical 
language drills and adherence to a specific sequence of language skills 
were ineffective. Techniques which emphasized correction of gram- 
matical errors, as opposed to pronunciation errors, and questioning 
techniques with guided responses, were more effective. Selected 
teacher behaviors and knowledge of applied linguistics also were 
found to account for approximately two-thirds of the variatioriin stu- 
dent achievement in ESL. 
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Earlier studies on the effects of ESL instruction with elementary 
students suggested that ESL has little effect on certain aspects ol 
language learning. Dulay and Burt (1973) and Fathman (1975b) 
reported similar orderings of grammatical structures for children 
enrolled in different types of language instruction programs. Other 
studies reported that students enrolled in ESL classes did not necessar- 
ily learn English at a faster rate than those not enrolled (Fathman, 
1975a; Hale & Budar, 1970). 

The results of all these studies should be evaluated carefully, in- 
asmuch as ESL can be operationally defined in a number of ways 
More research using observational techniques would clarify the rolt 
ESL plays in the acquisition of oral language skills. Rather than ar 
ESL versus non-ESL distinction, there may be other variables in- 
cluding affective variables which influence lapguage performance" 
Fathman'(1976) also suggested that some variables to consider furthei 
might include the -size of the class, hours spent in class, the grade level 
teaching emphasis, and the relative concentration of.L2 learners' in i 
given school. 

Teacher Attitudes Toward Second Xanguage Learners 

Ever since Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) demonstrated tha 
teacher expectations could affect student progress, there has been i 
growing interest in teacher attitudes towards pupils, including attitude: 
toward speech. With reference to bilingual programs, in particular; i 
is necessary to take attitudes into consideration, foruhe success oi 
failure of programs may depend on teacher attitudes (Macaulay 



Many of the first attitudinal studies were related to nonstandan 
dialects of English. In New York City,„Labov (1966) found. tha 
socially stratified dialect characteristics served as cues when listener 
attempted to guess* the occupation of speakers. Shuy, Baratz, am 
Wolfram (1967) found a high degree of correct identification p 
speakers' race and social status based on short excerpts of recordet 
speech. 

In an ingenious experiment, Williams, Whitehead, and Miller (1971 
showed how stereotypes affected student evaluations by dubbing stan 
dard English passages onto the videotapes of children from thre 
ethnic groups. The black child with a standard English soundtrack wa 
rated as more "ethnic-nonstandard" than the Anglo child. The Mex 
ican American child was rated as markedly less "confident-eager." 
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With reference to second language learners, Lambert, Hodgson, 
Gardner, and Fillenbauni (i960) used the "match-guised technique" 
to compare teacher reactions to English and French. They found that 
subjective evaluations of speech were often affected by associations 
based on stereotypes held about majority and minority language, 
groups. Similar techniques were used to study teacher attitudes toward 
Arabic and Hebrew (Lambert, Anisfield, & Yeni-Komshian, 1965). 

Arias (19,77) explored the influence of speech styie of Mexican 
American children in relation to other personal cues on the formation 
0)f teacher expectations of pupil behavior. Her results indicated that 
the teachers more favorably evaluated students whose voice quality 
was good. 

With reference to teacher 1 attituJjes toward bilingual education, 
Chapa (1977) found that elementary principals and teachers who had 
positive attitudes toward disadvantaged children were inclined to have 
more favorable attitudes toward bilingual education.. In particular, 
Mexican Americans had more positive attitudes toward bilingual 
education than non-Mexican Americans. ^ 

In Canada, Campbell, Taylor, and Tucker (1973) found that 
French-speaking teachers had more favorable attitudes toward French 
"immersion programs than English-speaking teachers, 

Arias' an dsG ray 0 977) extensively reviewed much of the literature 
and stated that the research was inconclusive in substantiating assump- 
tions that teacher attitudes affect the learning potential and perfor- 
mance of pupils. Their conclusions were confirmed by a recent evalua- 
tion study of a bilingual program in southern California which failed 
to produce the expected bias of Anglo teachers toward Spanish 
speakers (Mp.rks <SrHeffe'rnan -Cabrera, 1977).. 

- In short, the research on the effects of teacher-attitudes toward per- 
formance of second language learriers must also be investigated fur- 
ther. < 1 , , - 

Chapter Summary' 

The purpose of this chapter was to review the literature on teaching 
reading to second language learners in'ihe elementary grades. The 
review focused on four major areas: current status of research in bi- 
lingual education; bilingual education approaches to teaching reading; 
psycholoinguistic reading research; and,pther'factors relating to the 
k acquisition of oral language and reading skills. 
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A review of the status of research on bilingual education indicated 
that there is not yet a systematic database upon which to form 
generalisations. However, research priorities recently have been.iden- 
tified and include studying the effects of a different reading instruc- 
tional approach and problems of transfer from native language 
reading to reading in a second language. 

Very little research has been conduced on psycholinguistic processes 
and strategies involved in second language reading. Further research in 
this area would contribute greatly to the state of the art. 

The majority of the studies have focused on the different ways the 
first and second languages are sequenced in the bilingual education 
curriculum. Alternatives include native language, concurrent, and im- 
mersion approaches. To date, there is little conclusive evidence that 
one approach is inherently better than another. 

Current research efforts are being aimed at identifying factors, 
other than approach, which appear to relate to the successful acquisi- 
tion of oral language and reading skills. 

It should be clear that there is a need for fur i r ^ ligation of 
^reading approaches and trie effects of selected vai i ' r * the acquisi- 
tion of reading skills among L2 learners. The stuuj bribed in the 
following chapters .was designed to meet this need. 
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Chapter 3 
METHODOLOGY 



Introduction 



The review of the literature is inconclusive in terms of the inherent 
superiority of one bilingual reading approach as compared to another 
for students of limited English-speaking ability. The literature is also 
inconclusive in terms of identifying those variables which might affect 
the acquisition of oral and reading skills in English. Notwithstanding, 
bilingual education programs are being implemented across the 
country with a variety of instructional approaches. 

In the Chicago public schools, bilingual education programs have 
been mandated- since July 1976 by Article I4C of the Illinois School 
Code in every school with an enrollment of 20 or more limited 
English-speaking students of the same language background. 

According to the Rules and Regulations for Transitional Bilingual 
Education Programs in the State of Illinois, 1976, a bilingual educa- 
tion program is defined as a program of instruction 

• . . .in all those courses or subjects which a child is required by 
law to receive and which are required by the child's school 
district which shall be given in the native language of the children 
of limited English-speaking fluency who are enrolled in the pro- 
gram, and in English, and 

• in the language arts of the native language of the children of 
limited English-speaking fluency who are enrolled in the pro- 
gram and in aural comprehension, speaking, reading, and 
writing of English, and 

• in the history and culture of the country, territory and 
geographic area which is the native land of the children or of the 
parents of children or of the parents of children of limited 
English-speaking.fluency who are enrolled in the program and in 
the history and culture of the United States. 

• No program may provide less than 90 minutes of instruction 
daily through the native language of the students enrolled in the 
program.. (Section 1.08, 2-3) 
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Although the mandate went into effect in July 1976, bilingual pro- 
grams had been implemented as early as 1969. The first were Spanish 
bilingual programs, and by the 1977-78 school year, there were over 
160 programs serving 20,000 students from 14 language backgrounds 
(see Appendix A-l). 

To identify the 20,000 target students in need of bilingual education, 
the Functional Language Survey (FLS) was administered individually 
to over 80,000 non-English background students in the spring of 1977. 
(Non-English background was defined as a home in which a language 
other than English is spoken in daily interaction.) The students 
surveyed represented over 100 different language backgrounds and 80<7o 
were Spanish-speaking. 

The bilingual programs have been evaluated on a yearly basis by the 
Department of Research and Evaluation of the Chicago public 
schools. A recurring theme in the yearly evaluation reports is the dif- 
ficulty of establishing comparison groups due to the diversity among 
programs. 

Chicago bilingual programs. . .arc quite diverse. Variation in the 
amount of instructional time, language usage of pupils, experience of 
teachers, teacher's dominant language, and student's language 
Huency is substantial. (Bilingual Evaluation Report. 1977. p. 10) 

The diversity is present in terms of other instructional variables in- 
cluding organization model (pull-out, team-teaching, self-contained), 
variations in language sequencing, types of instructional materials 
used, staffing allocations, the extent to which instruction is in- 
dividualized, and whether there is an ESL component. 

With respect to organizational model, it appears to be a function of 
the number of target students in a given school as well as the availabi- 
lity of space. In previous years, the evaluation designs treated 
organizational model as an independent variable until it was found 
that model was not a key factor, and that other instructonal and stu- 
dent variables appeared to have intervening effects. 

With respect to bilingual reading approaches, a variety are im- 
plemented in the Chicago schools, and it is sometimes common to find 
more than one approach practiced in a given school. For example, one 
first grade teacher may present reading in two languages on a daily 
basis; another first grade teacher, in the same school, may provide 
• reading instruction in the native language only. In short, there does 
not appear to be any systematic manner of selecting a reading ap- 
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proach. It should be noted that while current state rules and regula- 
tions are specific as to the minimum amount of lime to be spent in the 
native language, no reference is made to the sequencing of languages 
in the curriculum; specifically, no reference is made to the sequencing 
of languages in leaching reading, i.e., bilingual reading approach. 

As a result of these observations, the major intent of this study was 
10 provide additional empirical data to assist practitioners in their 
selection of a bilingual reading approach. 



The present study was designed to investigate and compare student 
performance on (1) the acquisition of oral language skills in English, 
and (2) ihe acquisition of reading skills in English and Spanish. 

The first problem investigated in this study was whether there were 
significant differences in the acqusition of oral language and reading 
skills among groups of limited English-speaking children, ages 6, 8, 
and 10, receiving instruction through different bilingual reading ap- 
proaches. For purposes of this study, three bilingual reading ap- 
proaches have been defined: 

1. Native Language Approach (NL) - Initial reading instruction is 
given, on a daily basis, in the native language (LI), i.e., Spanish, 
prior to formal instruction in English (L2). When students 
master basic reading skills in the LI, and oral skills in the L2, 
reading instruction is presented in the L2. 

2. Concurrent Approach (CON) - Initial reading instruction is 
given in both the Ll and L2 on a daily basis. 

3. Direct Method (DM) - Reading instruction is given exclusively in 
the L2 on a daily basis, 

With reference to transfer of skills, it was anticipated that inferences 
might be drawn by investigating the English reading skills of students 
receiving reading instruction in Spanish only v as well as the Spanish 
reading skills of students receiving reading instruction in English only. 

The second problem was to determine other sociological, linguistic, 
and instructional variables which appeared to relate to the acquisition 
of skills among limited English-speakers, ages 6, 8, and 10. 
Sociological variables included sex, ethnic background, and 
socioeconomic level. Linguistic variables included oral fluency levels in 
English and Spanish. Instructional variables included enrollment in a 
bilingual education program, years enrolled in the program, instruc- 
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tion in English as a Second Language (ESL), teacher training, and 
teacher attitudes toward second language learners (see Table 1). 

Hypotheses 

Two major hypotheses were derived: 

Hypothesis 1. There were no differences among limited English- 
speaking students, ages 6, 8, and 10, in different reading instructional 
groups on measures of oral English skills, and reading skills in English 
and Spanish. 

Hypothesis 2. There were no relationships among independenl 
variables and dependent variables measuring oral language anc 
reading skills for groups of limited English-speaking students, ages 6 
8, and 10. 

Both hypotheses were further subdivided for each of the three ag< 
groups by skill area, i.e., oral English, English reading, and Spanisr 



The subjects were Spanish background students, ages 6, 8, and 1C 
who were limited in English and enrolled in 13 public and nonpubli 
elementary schools in the Chicago metropolitan area. Of the 37 
students pretested, 306 were available for posttesting. Subjects wer 
grouped according to three different bilingual reading approaches: th 



Sociological, Linguistic, and Instructional Variables 
Relating to the Acquisition of Oral Language and 



reading. 



Design 



Table 1 



Reading Skills 



Variables 



Sociological 



Linguistic 



Instructional 



Sex 



Oral fiuency in L1 



Enrollment in a bilingual 
program 



Ethnic background Oral fluency in L2 Years enrolled 



Socio economic 
level 



ESL 

Teacher training 

Teacher attitudes toward 12 

learners 
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native language approach (NL), the concurrent approach (CON), and 
the direct method (DM). 

For purposes here, the native language and concurrent approaches 
were considered as experimental, with the direct method being the con- 
trol. 

Each of the three age groups were treated as subsamples. Table 2 
depicts the preliminary design with cells having an n of 45 and a total 
/V of 315. Anticipating a loss of subjects from the time of pretesting to 
posttesting (i.e., mortality), 379 students were initially sampled. No at- 
tempt was made to sample students, ages 8 and 10, in the native 
language approach. Generally speaking, bilingual teachers are anxious 
to have intermediate-age children exposed to reading skills in English 
as soon as possible, and thus, prefer the concurrent approach. 

Table 2 

Anticipated Preliminary Design 

Reading 
Instructional 

Group 9 N Total 



NL 45 
CON 45 
DM 45 

135 

CON 45 
DM 45 

90 

CON 45 
DM 45 

90 

Note: Total N =315. 

a NL = Native Language Approach; CON = Concurrent Approach; DM = Direct Method. 



Age 
Group 



6 



8 



With this design in mind, the first task was to identify those schools 
and classrooms where the particular approaches were being practiced. 
The second task involved the actual selection of students. 

Selection of Schools 

A priori, it was decided to select subjects from more than one 
classroom and more than one school for each cell. By obtaining a 
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cross section of students throughout the city, the following objectives 
would be accomplished: 

• The generalizability of results would not be limited to only a few 
schools with similar characteristics; 

• The treatment effects on groups of students from more than one 
ethnic background could be investigated; 

• The treatment effects on students of varying socioeconomic 
levels could be considered; and 

• Individual teacher effects would be minimized. 

Other decisions were made prior to selecting schools. First, no 
Chicago public school was selected that had been designated by the 
Department of Research and Evaluation as a "focus" school for the 
1977-78 citywide evaluation of bilingual programs. Excluding focus 
schools ensured that students sampled would not run the risk of being 
overtested, possibly on some of the same instruments. Second, only 
those principals and teachers who were willing to cooperate were in- 
cluded, based on initial interviews in September 1977. Third, ex- 
perimental groups were selected from schools implementing bilingual 
programs for a minimum of three years. This ensured that bilingual 
programs would be operating, for the most part, within guidelines; 
teachers would have received inservice training on program objectives 
and goals; and sufficient bilingual instructional materials would be 
available. 

Schools with Spanish language programs were selected because they 
were able to meet the above criteria. Additionally, more testing instru- 
ments were available in the Spanish language. 

The most crucial decision was made with reference to the control 
group. As defined earlier, the control group consisted of students 
receiving reading instruction in English only, i.e., the direct method. 
Inasmuch as Article 14C of the Illinois School Code has mandated bil- 
ingual instruction in all public schools with 20 or more children of 
limited English-speaking fluency who share a common home 
language, there were two alternatives in terms of finding a control 
group: ( 1) select public schools with an enrollment of fewer than 20, or 
(2) select nonpublic schools. 

For the following reasons, the second alternative was chosen. First, 
the schools with small enrollments of limited English-speaking 
children are usually not in the inner city and often differ from other 
schools in tenns of poverty levels. It was also assumed that the en- 
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vironment of students in schools with fewer than 20 differs substan- 
tially from schools with signficiant populations of limited English- 
speaking children. In addition, at least a dozen schools would had to 
have been selected in order to satisfy the requirements for cell size. The 
logistics in terms of pretesting and posttesting also would have been 
very complex. 

The better alternative was to select nonpublic schools within the 
same attendance areas as the selected public schools. This ensured, to 
some extent, similar socioeconomic levels. That the control group was 
selected from nonpublic schools is an obvious limitation of the study 
and the results have been interpreted with due caution. 

In September 1977, 20 public and nonpublic elementary schools 
throughout the city were selected for initial visitation. Selection of 
public schools was based on the researcher's previous experiences 
working in the public schools. Schools were located in the southwest, 
northeast, and central sections of the city ensuring that the sample 
would consist of schools with predominantly Puerto Rican and Mex- 
ican background students, and schools with equal distributions of 
students from both ethnic groups. Selection of nonpublic schools was 
based on lists of schools with predominantly Mexican and Puerto 
. Rican students, provided by the bilingual ESL educational consultant 
of the Chicago Archdiocese. 

j Principals and teachers from the public and nonpublic schools were 
interviewed to determine if they would be interested in participating in 
the study. An affirmative response was the basis for a follow-up inter- 
view in which teachers were asked the following questions: 

1. In which language were students receiving daily reading instruc- 
tion, and for approximately how many minutes per day? 

2. For students receiving reading instruction in Spanish only, when 
did the teachers anticipate introducing reading instruction in 
English? 

3. Did students receive ESL instruction and who was responsible 
for the delivery of instruction? 

4. Were students in self-contained classrooms or did they receive 
ESL and/or bilingual instruction on a pull-oui basis? 

Based on the responses to the initial interviews, eight public and five 
nonpublic schools were selected. 

Selection of Students 

Teachers in the 13 schools were requested to provide lists of S'.-a.i: i 
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background students in their classrooms whom they judged to be of 
limited English-speaking fluency (language levels I, 11, and HI). Next 
to each student's name, they were requested to include the age cycle as 
of December I, 1977, ethnic background, and level of English 
language proficiency. Levels of English language proficiency were 
defined as follows: 

Level 1. The student does not speak, understand, or write English, 
but may know a few isolated words or expressions. 

Level II. The student understands simple sentences in English, 
especially if spoken slowly, but does not speak English, except 
isolated words or expressions. 

Level III. The student speaks and understands English with hesi- 
tancy and difficulty. With effort and help, the student can carry on 
a conversation in English, understand at least parts of lessons, and 
follows simple directions. 

Level IV. The student speaks and understands English without ap- 
parent difficulty but displays low achievement indicating some 
language or cultural interference with learning. 

Level V. The student speaks and understands both English and the 
home language without difficulty and displays normal academic 
achievement for grade level. 

.Level VI. The student either predominantly or exclusively speaks . 
English. (Functional Language Survey, 1977) 

(This six-level scale has been modified in the Revised Functional 
Language Survey of May 1978.) 

A simple random "selection approach was employed in which every 
other name was selected. The lists were then reviewed so that equal 
numbers of students at English proficiency levels I, II, and III were 
selected. (Students in levels I-III are the target groups for bilingual 
education, as designated by the Chicago public schools.) Level IV 
students were included, on a limited basis, inasmuch as these students 
also participate in bilingual education programs. With class lists in- 
cluding students from more than one ethnic background, efforts were 
made to ensure selection of equal numbers of students from Puerto 
Rican and Mexican backgrounds. 

Table 3 illustrates the composition of each cell in terms of the 
number cf schools and classrooms involved and the number of 
students protested. As mentior.erl earlier, more than one school and 
mo r e than one classroom were included in each cell to reduce in- 
dividual teacher ar.d school effects. While the preliminary design re- 
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Table 3 

Number of Schools, Classrooms, and Students Initially 
Sampled by Age and Reading Instructional Group 



Reading 

Age Instructional No. of No. of No. of 

Group Group 9 Schools Classrooms Students 



6 NL 5 6 66 

CON 4 5 54 

DM 5 5 45 

8 CON 7 10 88 

DM 5 8 38 

•» 

10 CON 6 8 60 

DM 6 10 28 



Note: N = 379. 

a NL = Native Language Approach; CON = Concurrent Approach; 
DM = Direct Method. 



quired a total sample of only 315,- 379 subjects were included in the 
pretesting session. This was done to anticipate sample mortality at 
posttesting due to student transfer to other classrooms or schools, 
tracher transfers, or other organizational changes which could alter 
the initial comparability of the groups. 
Summary 

Limited English-speaking students, ages 6, 8, and 10, were selected 
from 13 elementary schools in the Chicago metropolitan area — 8 
public and 5 nonpublic schools. Students were grouped according to 
type of reading approach, and data from the three age groups were 
treated separately: 379 students were pretested and, of these, 306 were 
posttested during the 1977-78 school year. The specific data collected 
are described in the following section. 

Data Collected 

Two types of data were collected, data relating to students and data 
relating to teachers. Student data included background information 
and pretest and posttest scores on various measures of reading and 
oral language skills. Teacher data included background information 
and a score on a language-attitude questionnaire. 
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Student Data 

Background Information. Prior to formal collection of data 
through tests and questionnaires, initial data on the following were 
collected in September 1977: age, language proficiency level, ethnic 
background, enrollment in a bilingual or nonbilingual classroom, and 
type of reading instructional approach (native language, concurrent, 
or direct method). 

Student Information Sheets were distributed to the teachers in April 
1978 to verify the preliminary data (see Appendix D-l ). By distributing 
these in April, teachers did not have to complete forms for student 
who had transferred out after the pretesting session. 

The Student Information Sheet contained the following informa- 
tion: 

• Sex 

• Birthdate 

• Birthplace 

• Birthplace of mother and father 

• Ethnic background 

• Approximate number of years in U.S. (mainland) 

• Number of years in a U.S. (mainland) school including 
preschool and kindergarten 

• Enrollment in a bilingual program , 

• Number of years enrolled in a bilingual program 

• Daily reading instruction in Spanish in minutes per day, and 
month during the 1977-78 school year in which this instruction 
began 

• Daily reading instruction in English in minutes per day, anc 
month during the 1977-7S school year in which this insiructior 
began 

• Instruction in English as a Second Language (ESL) in minute: 
per week, and person responsible for the instruction 

• Participation in a free lunch program 

• Welfare 

An explanation of these variables and subsequent analyses are pro 
vided in the section Preliminary Analyses of Data. 

Test data. Recent literature has documented the multitude of prcb 
Terns in selecting valid and reliable instruments to accurately assess L: 
learners* skill level in reading and oral proficiency (De Avila 6 
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Havassy, 1974; Moreno, 1970; Ramirez et al., 1976). The consensus 
appears to be that adequate tools may not as yet be available (Tucker, 
1977). Nevertheless, researchers have continued to examine the effects 
ofdiflerent educational approaches on the native and second language., 
development of pupils from diverse backgrounds. 

In general, most researchers have chosen to use standaii/.ed, norm- 
referenced: tests.. The apparent shortcomings of these tests have been 
well documented, and some of the crticisms follow: 

1. They arc linguistically and culturally biased in that they have 
been developed and standardized on entirely English-speaking 
populations (Briere, 1973; Perrone, 1977). 

2. They measure student test-taking ability rather than acquisition 
of academic skills (Dyer, 1976). 

3. They do not indicate the extent to which students have mastered 
specific instruction objectives (Skager, 1971). 

To avoid the shortcomings of standarized tests, many researchers 
are now using criterion-referenced measures (Cornejo, 1974). The 
definite advantage to these tests is that they measure the mastery of 
skills that children have actually been taught and do not involve com- 
parisons of performance in relation to others. 3ut it is also important 
to recognize that criterion-referenced tests may not be the panacea, for 
they too are vulnerable to cultural bias as their content, format, and 
admir%ration may be similar to those of standardized lests (Cohen, 
1969; Drew, 1973). 

With reference to oral proficiency and language dominance 
measures, numerous tests have been developed within recent years. In 
part, this has stemmed from recent legislation and judicial decisions 
mandating objective assessment techniques of students of limited 
English-speaking ability. Surveys of available oral language tests 
demonstrate their inadequacies (see Brown & Zirkel, 1977; De Avila & 
Duncan, 1976; Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 1976; 
Symes, 1975). " . 

Specific steps were taken in this study to compensate for the lack oi 
available and appropriate instruments to assess skills of limitec 
English-speaking students. -First, a combination of reading measure; 
was used which included both standardized and criterion-re ferenccc 
measures. Second, modifications were made in the administration o! 
the standardized tests to ensure that the subject understood test in 
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structions. These modifications are included in the discussion of the 
respective instruments. 

What follows is a description of the instruments used in this study, 
the rationale for selection, and any modifications made. 

I. Tests of Oral Language Proficiency - English and Spanish 
A. Functional Language Siircey (FLS), May 1977, published 
by the Board of Education, City of Chicago. 

In response to federal and state reporting requirements, the Chicago 
public schools conducted an exhaustive search for instruments to 
* assess the language needs of pupils of non-English backgrounds. The 
search proved unsuccessful, and it was decided to develop an instru- 
ment suitable for local needs. A committee composed of professional 
linguists and educators with experience in bilingual education con- 
structed the FLS. 

A series of pilot studies resulted in ihe 15-item scale known as the 
P-scale. The 15-item test is administered to each pupil individually, 
averaging approximately 15 minutes. The first five items require the 
pupil to repeat verbatim sentences that the tester speaks at a norrrial, 
conversational rate. Items 6 to 10 eiicit the pupil's verbal responses to 
questions asked. The last five items require the rate to judge how well 
a student is expected to respond to*a certain verbal task. 

Inter-item and item-to-scale Pearson correlation coefficients sug- 
gested a high degree of internal consistency. The inter-item correla- 
tions ranged from .51 to .89; the item-to-scale coefficients ranged 
from .79 to .91. Correlations between the 15 items and teacher ratings 
of student proficiency ranged between the .75 and .81. The P-scalewas 
also highly correlated with standardized reading and vocabulary tests. 

The FLS was selected because it had been used successfully by a 
large school system and it appeared to identify accurately students of 
limited English fluency. 

All students, ages 6, 8, and 10, were pretested in October 1977 to en- 
sure that the sample consisted of students limited in English. Many of 
the public school students had been sui veyed in May 1977, but by ad- 
ministering the test at the same time to all subjects, public and non- 
public, some threats to internal validity were avoided; e.g., history, 
maturation, and instrumentation. (For technical information on the 
1977 FLS and 1978 Revised FLS, refer to: the Bilingual Evaluation 
Reports of fiscal '77 and '78 published by the Chicago Board of 
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Education; and E. De Avila's report submitted to the Chicago Board 
of Education, "On the Development of ; the Functional Language 
Survey: A Review of Preliminary Psychometric Findings/' 
September, 1977.) , J 

B. Language Assessment Scales, Level I, published by Lingua- 
metrics, Inc., Corte Madera, California, 1976. 

The Language Assessment Scales (LAS), Level I were developed by 
Edward De Avila and Sharon Duncan. Two versions of this instru- 
ment are available— one in Spanish and one in English, each of which 
measures oral proficiency in the respective language. The LAS Level I 
is appropriate for limited English-speaking students grades K through 
6 and takes approximately 20 minutes to administer individually. 

The five subtests evaluate phoneme production, the ability to distin- 
guish minimal sounds, oral syntax, comprehension," vocabulary, oral 
production, and ability to use language for pragmatic ends. 

As reported in the test manual, an interrater reliability study indi- 
cated Pearson correlations ranging from .86 to .98 for the different 
subtests. Internal consistency was examined for seven age groups; cor- 
relations ranged from .63 to .96. Validity was measured by how well 
the LAS discriminated an English-speaking group from a limited^ 
English-speaking group. The differences were significant beyoncMhe 
.001 level (Mann-Whitney U test). 

The LAS, Level I versions in English and Spanish, , hereafter re- 
ferred to as LAS(E) and LAS(S), were selected because of their corn- 
prehensiveness in assessing more than on? linguistic subsystem, e.g., 
syntax. 

Fpur the of the five subtests of the LAS(E) were administered to all 
subjects, ages 6, 8, and 10, at pretesting and posttesting sessions. The 
same four subtests of the Spanish version were administered as a 
pretest only. 

Subtest 5 was not administered because this subtest was more dif- 
ficult to administer and score. Although research assistants received 
extensive inservice training on test administration, they were not 
sophisticated enough in language assessment techniques to administer 
accurately this^ particular subtest. r / , ; 

II. Tests of Reading Skill - English ' 

A. Stanford Early School Achievement Test, Level II 
hlarcourt. Brace, & Jovanovich, Inc., New York, 1970 
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The Stanford Early School Achievement Test (SESAT), Level 11 
was designed for students in grades 1.1 through 1.8. It is a standard- 
ized test consisting of four subtests and is administered to groups. Due 
to the fact that the students were limited in English, only one and one- 
half subtests were administered, on a pretest and posttesi basis, to 
students, age 6. "Letters and Sounds/ 1 13 items, measured knowledge 
of upper and lowercase letters and beginning sounds. Eighteen items 
of the subtest "Word Reading" measured recognition of the. printed 
word, independent of the eontext. 

Another modification was made in that all test instructions were ad- 
ministered bilingually — first in Spanish and then in English. This was 
done to ensure that subjects felt comfortable and understood the tasks 
at hand. In testing students of limited English-speaking ability, it is 
often difficult to assess what they know and are able to do, especially 
when they do not comprehend the initial instructions. 

Although validity and reliability coefficients, item analyses, percen- 
tiles and stanines are reported in the test manual, these become ob 
solete in light of .the modifications. Raw scores were used in the 
statistical analyses. 

B. Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test, Red Level 

Harcourt, Brace, & Jovanovich, Inc., New York, 1973 

The Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test (SDRT), Red Level aids in 
the identification of specific strengths and weaknesses in the areas of 
reading comprehension, vocabulary, syllabification, auditory skills, 
various aspects of phonetic analysis, and rate of reading. The Red 
Level is intended for use with students in grades 2.5 through 4.5 and is 
administeied to groups. 

For this study, 8 and 10 year olds were pretested on Form A and 
posttested on Form B for three subtests: "Phonetic Analysis" (40 
items); "Word Reading" (42 items); and "Reading Comprehension" 
(48 items). This test, and these subtests in particular, were selected 
because of the use of pictures associated with each item. The use of 
visuals ensured to a greater degree that the test would be more mean- 
ingful for the limited English-speaking student. Although the 10 year 
olds were technically in grade 5, they were administered Level I due to 
their limited fluency in English. Again, all tc:-,t instructions were ad- 
ministered bilingually— -first in Spanish and then in English. Scaled 
scores, rather than raw scores, were used in the statistical analyses. 
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L\CRS Placement /Diagnostic Test, English Verson 

Crane Publishing Company, Trenton, New Jersey, 1977 

The CRS, English version, CRS(E}, was developed as a placemen 
and diagnostic instrument to accompany the English Crane Readin; 
System. This system is an English language arts program which con 
trols sound patterns based on those easiest to hear by second languag 
learners. A parallel reading system and diagnostic placement instru 
ment is available in Spanish. 

The CRSfE) is group-administered and consists of eight subtests 
"Rhyming" (6 items); "Words that Begin Alike" (6 items); "Lon 
Vowel Recognition" (24 items); "Beginning Consonant Sounds 0 (2 
items); "Blends" (24 items); "Short Vowel Recognition" (14 items] 
"Digraphs" (24 items); and "Special Vowel Patterns" (24 items). 

The CRS was selected because it was specifically designed for th 
limited English speaker, and many of the test items are accompanies 
by visuals. I r or this study, 6 year olds were pretested and posttested o: 
the first four subtests; 8 and 10 year olds on all eight subtests. 

The CRS tests, both English and Spanish, were field-tested in 1 
school districts across the country, involving approximately 2,00 
students from city, suburban, semimral, and rural populations. Base 
on.ajTersonal communication from Dr. Barbara Crane, author of th 
tests, the odd-even reliability coefficient was reported to be .82. N 
predictive validity coefficients had been determined. 

III. Tests of Reading Skill - Spanish 

A. CRS Placement /Diagnostic Test, Spanish Version 
Crane Publishing Company, Trenton, New Jersey, 1977 

The CPS, Spanish version, CRS(S) t consists of six subtest! 
"Rhyming" (6 items); "Beginning Sounds I 1 * (24 items); "Beginnin 
Sounds II" (24 items); "Beginning Sounds III" (24 items); "Beginnin 
Sounds IV" (24 items); and "Special Patterns" (24 items). 

Six year olds were pretested and posttested on the first four subtest; 
8 and 10 year olds on all six subtests. 

The test was chosen because of its primary focus on assessin 
phonics skills in Spanish, and few instruments on this type ai 
available. (For statistical information, refer to the discussion on tri 
CRS> English version.) 
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B. Iruer-Amcrican Series. Pmeba de L("(ura t Level I 

Guidance Testing Associates of Si. Mary's Univer :ty, ian 
A-uonio, Texas 

The Prueba de Leciura was developed by educators from Puerto 
Rico, Mexico, and Texas, under the d : -eclion of the late D* . Herschcl 
T. Manuel. Parallel lorms nave been developed ior pretesting and 
post testing. 

There are two subtests which are group adnr istered: subtest I 
assesses vocabulary (40 cms) and subtest 2 assesses comprehension 
(40 items). Level I was designer' for 6 and 7 year olds; \ A II for 7 
and 8 year okls, and Level III lor 9 and II year olds. 

There were problems in deciding which Ie v el of the test to ad- 
minister to the respeciive age groups. According to the publishers, 
level selection is based on two criteria: (I) that the students oe native 
speakers of the language of the test and (2) that the language of th? test 
be used actively in the en\ironment in which the child lives, ror the 
subjects of this study, the first criterion ws satisfied, but not the 
second — if it can be assumed that Lnglish predominated in some of 
the schools and communities. Many of the subjects hi*d never attended 
school in a Spanish-speaking country nor had been enrolled in a bi- 
lingual program long enough to have attained reading skili s in Spanish 
comparable to Spanish speakers in Puerto Rico and Mexico. For these 
reasons, Level I was administered, as a pretest and posttest, to all 8 
and 10 year olds; 6 year olds were tested on the first 20 items of subtest 
1, vocabulary. 

Information on percentiles, stanines, validity and reliability coeffi- 
cients are given in the test manual. Because the test instructions were 
presented bilingually, only raw scores were used in subsequent data 
analyses. 

IV. Summary of Instruments 

Table 4 summarizes the instruments used in this study. 

Teacher Data 

Background information. A questionnaire was developed to 
obtain background information on the teachers of students in 
the study (see Appendix B-2). Teacher information sheets' re- 
quested the following information: 
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Table 4 

Summary of Test Instruments Used in 
Student Data Collection 

Age Groups Pretest Pre- and 

Instruments Tested Subtests Only Posttest 



I. Oral Language 

A. FLS 6, 8, 10 3 ✓ 

B. LAS(E) 6, 8, 10 3 ^ 

C. LAS{S) 6, 8, 10 3 ✓ 

II. English Reading 

A. SESAT 6 2 ^ 

B. SORT 8, 10 3 ^ 

C. CRS(E) 6 4 ✓ 

III. Spanish Reading 

A. CRS(S) 6 4 ✓ 

8, 10 6 ^ 

B. PRUEBA 6 1 * 

8, 10 2 > 



• Place of birth 

• Bilinguality 

- • Self-rating of speaking ability in English and Spanish 

• Ethnic background 

• Master's degree 

• Course work beyond a master's degree 

• Special training in bilingual education or ESL 

• Special training in the teaching of reading 

• Certification, level and type 

• Level of students 

• Years of teaching experience 

• Years of teaching experience in a bilingual program 

• Program model 

Discussion of these variables and subsequent analyses are provided in 
the section of this chapter entitled Preliminary Analyses of Data. 

Attitudes toward second language learners. Data were collected on 
teacher attitudes toward second language learners. Many of the studies 
on teacher attitudes toward language have used semantic differential 
techniques in which small groups of respondents are presented with 
audiotape or videotape speech samples and then comment upon them. 
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Sets of semantic differential scales are used to record comments 
(Williams, 1970). 

Example of the semantic differential technique follows: 
The child's speech indicates: 

a poor education background : : : : : 

: a good one. 

The child sounds culturally: 



taged. 
Vocabulary is: 

sophisticed : : : : : : unsophisti- 
cated. 

Because of the logistics involved in gathering individual student 
speech samples, the semantic differential technique was not selected. 
Rather, the Language Attitude Questionnaire (LAQJ was specially 
designed for this study in cooperation with Rae Moses, professor of 
linguistics, Northwestern University. 

The purpose in developing the instrument was to determine if the 
teachers of the different instructional groups (i.e., native language, 
concurrent, direct method) differed in terms of their attitudes toward 
second language learners. The intent was not to evaluate the attitudes 
of the individual teachers but rather, groups of teachers. 

The foruat of tl J questionnaire was modeled after other question- 
naires, e.g., that of the Modern Language Association (see Appendix 
B-3). The original version of the questionnaire contained 35 items and 
a content validity study was undertaken using seven "experts" in the 
field. These experts included three university professors of applied 
linguistics, two bilingual program administrators, and two ESL con- 
sultants. 

The responses from the experts were tabulated and items were 
validated in terms of the agreement reached by the majority. Due to a 
lack of agreement among the experts, items 9, 12, and 13 were omitted 
from the final version of the questionnaire. 

The questionnaire was completed by 46 of the 52 teachers in the 
study. For scoring purposes, items requiring an affirmative response 
were given points as follows: Strongly agree - 5 points, Agree - 4 
points, Uncertain - 3 points; Disagree - 2 points, Strongly disagree - 1 
point. For items requiring a negative response, the points were as 
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follows: Strongly disagree - 5 points, Disagree - 4 points, Uncertain - 
3 points, Agree - 2 points, Strongly Agree - 1 point. Totai number of 
points were tabulated for each teacher, resulting in the score for the 
Language Attitude Questionnaire (LAQ)., 

Summary 

Two types of data were collected: student data and teacher data. 
Student background information was gathered through the use of a 
Student Information Sheet. Using a variety of oral language and 
reading measures in Spanish and English, 379 students were pretested, 
and of these, 306 were available for posttesting. Data collected on 
teachers included background information and attitudes toward sec- 
ond language learners. 

Procedures in Collecting Data 

Specific procedures were implemented to collect data which in- 
cluded student and teacher background information questionnaires, 
student tesi data, and a questionnaire on teacher attitudes toward sec- 
ond language learners. 

In September 1977, letters requesting permission to collect data in 
the public and nonpublic schools were written to the respective school 
officials. Upon receiving approvals, local district superintendents and 
principals were contacted. 

In August 1977, however, recruitment efforts were begun to hire 
research assistants to administer tests to the subjects. Through con- 
tacts with local universities, potential candidates were contacted and 
interviewed by telephone. The first criterion for hiring was bilinguality 
in English and Spanish. Preference was given to graduate students and 
to those with prior experience in educational testing. Due to the fact 
that many of the instruments had to be administered individually, at 
least eight persons had to be identified. Because many of those inter- 
viewed on the telephone were available only a few hours each week, 
ten assistants were hired. 

At the first orientation meeting, research assistants were given Back- 
ground Information Sheets to complete (see Appendix C-l). Appendi> 
C-2 provides summary information on the research assistants from 
both the pretesting and posttesting periods. All research assistants 
were bilingual and represented a variety of Spanish-speaking ethnic 
groups. Since many of the students within one classroom representee 
more than one ethnic background, it would have been impractical foi 
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research assistants to have been assigned to student groups on the basis 
of ethni;- background. 

A scnes of i riser vice meetings, totaling 20 hours, was conducted in 
September 1977 to train the assistants en test administration. A list of 
general procedures was distributed a* the first meeting (see Appendix 
C-3). These included Instructions on school procedures and guidelines 
for testing students. Test manuals were also distributed, followed by a 
detailed discussion and demonstration of the administration for each 
tes;. Additional instructions were prepared for the FLS and LAS in- 
struments (see Appendice:; C-4 and C-5). 

Research assistant* were assigned classrooms w\thin schools, and 
whenever possible, theseaiisi^imcnts were based on schools close to 
their homes. Each assistant* was given a grid with a lis* ov student 
names and the tests to be administered. I nil met ions for corii^eiing 
ihr grids were also d^tnbutfcd (see Appendix C-6). 

All pretesting was conducted during October and the first part of 
November 1977. Posttesting was conducted during May 1978. Similar 
inservice proceu^res were held for the newly hived research assistants. 

With reference to rite Student Information Shtei and teacher ques- 
tionnaitcs, teachers received information on these forivis prior to data 
collection in the spring (sec Appendix C-7). 

All pretest and posttest data vvere coded to ensure the anonymity of 
all the participating schcois, teachers and students. 



Pretest data, as well as data from student and teacher question- 
naires, were analyzed to determine the following: 

• The extent to which- the instructional groups were equivalent 
prior to treatment; 

• The instructional, sociological, and linguistic variables to be 
selected for further analyses; and 

• The statistical analyses which would be the most appropriate. 

Student Characteristics 

The initial data, excluding analyses of pretest reading measures, can 
be categorized into three groups of variables: sociological, instruc- 
tional, and linguistic. The following description of these groups of 
variables includes how and why specific variables were statistically 
treated. 



Preliminary Analyses of Data 
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Table 5 

Summary Information on Number of Students Pretested and 
Posttested, Sex,* and Ethnic Background** by Age 
and Reading Instructional Group 



Reading 
Instructional 
Group 


Age 


F 


Sex 

M 


. Ethnic 
Background 3 
M PR O 


N 


NL 


6 


24 


25 


28 


20 


1 


49 


CON 




20 


19 


18 


17 


4 


39 


DM 




27 


17 


28 


10 


6 


44 


CON 


8 


30 


32 


32 


26 


4 


62 


DM 




16 


19 


24 


9 


2 


35 


CON 


10 


31 


20 


33 


17 


1 


51 


DM 




16 


10 


16 


7 


3 


26 



132 



77 

a M = Mexican, P = Puerto Rican, O = Other Spanish-speaking 
•Chi squares for each of the age groups on Sex were not significant, 
• *Chi-squares for 6 and 10 year olds on Ethnic Background were not sig- 
nificant; for 8 year olds, the chi-square was significant; p-^,05. 

Sociological variables. These variables included age, sex, ethnic 
background, student birthplace, parents* birthplace, number of years 
in the U.S., community poverty index, welfare, and free lunch. 

AGE — As described in Table 5, three subsamples, based on age, 
were established. The attrition rate for public school subjects (columns 
NL and CON) was 25%, for nonpublic school subjects (column DM), 
the attrition rate was 2.7%. 

STUDENT SEXTr-Frequencies and contingency tables were used to 
determine the extent to which there were equal numbers of boys and 
girls in the instructional groups for each age sample (see Table 5). The 
obtained chi-squares for each of the age groups were not significant. 
The variable Student Sex was selected for further investigation in 
regression analyses. 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND— Selection procedures were aimed at 
sampling primarily students of Mexican and Puerto Rican 
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background, since these two groups represent the majority of Spanish 
background students in the Chicago metropolitan area (see Table 5). 
For the 306 students, 59.7<7o were of Mexican background, including 
those born in Mexico and Mexican Americans; 35.3<7o were Puerto 
Rican, including those born in Puerto Rico and on the mainland; and 
4.6^o were of other Spanish-speaking ethnic backgrounds. 

The obtained chi-square analyses for 6 and 10 year olds were not 
significant. For 8 year olds, the obtained chi 2 = 6.46, dj~2, was signif- 
icant at the p**.05 level. The variable Ethnic Background, was 
selected as an independent variable in regression analyses to determine 
if it significantly contributed to the successful prediction. 

STUDENT BIRTHPLACE — Data on Student Birthplace were col- 
lected as further verification of ethnic background, especially in those 
cases for which information on ethnic background was not known by 
the teacher. Data on Student Birthplace were not gathered as an in- 
dicator of language proficiency due to too many intervening variables. 
Consider the student who was born in Mexico but came to the United 
States at an early age and spoke predominantly English at home. The 
converse was also possible, e.g., the student who was born in the 
United States but spoke only Spanish at home until enrolled in school. 

Appendix D-l provides information on the percentage of students 
born in Mexico, Puerto Rico, other Spanish-speaking countries, 
Chicago, and other U.S. cities. An analysis of student place of birth 
revealed that as age increase:*, the percentage of children born in this 
country decreases. This is understandable in that many of the younger 
children, although bom here, come from homes where English is not 
the predominant ianguage. However, the obtained chi-square analyses 
for each age group by instructional approach were not significant, and 
this variable was not included in further analyses. 

MOTHER'S BIRTHPLACE AND FATHER'S BIRTHPLACE- 
Data on these two variables were collected as verification of ethnic 
background. If a student was born in Chicago and information on his 
or her ethnic background was not available, the latter was determined 
by checking parents' place of birth. 

NUMBER OF YEARS IN U. S.— These data were not readil> 
available to the teachers and there was too much missing informatioi 
to justify further analyses. 

COMMUNITY POVERTY INDEX (CPI)— Socioeconomic statu; 
has been shown to be related significantly to academic achievemeni 
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(Brown, 1972; Coleman et al., 1966; Smith, 1972). Thus, one of the ir 
itial concerns in the design was to control for the socioeconomic sta'i 
among the different instructional groups. To obtain an accurate indc 
of socioeconomic status, it would have been necessary to request sue 
information directly from the parents of subjects, since this inform; 
tion is not available at the local school level. Due to the complexity 
involved, parents were not surveyed. 

To compensate for this limitation, and this can be considered as 
limitation of the study, each subject was assigned a Communit 
Poverty Index (CP I), based on his or her respective school auentianc 
area.. CPPs assigned to school attendance areas, are based on th 
number of families at federally determined poverty levels living withi 
the area. (For more details on the computation of the CP1, se 
Reading: Top Priority Fiscal 78, Board of Education, City c 
Chicago, pp. 4-5.) Students in the nonpublic schools were assigne 
CTTs corresponding to the index assigned to the nearest Chicag 
public school. 

One-way analyses of variance procedures were used for the thr< 
age samples to determine if there were significant differences amor 
the instructional groups based on CP1. Appendix D-2 indicates th; 
there were no significant differences among groups of 6 and 10 ye; 
olds; for 8 year olds, the differences among groups was significant ; 
the .01 level. This variable was used in regression analyses to determir 
the amount of variance accounted for on various dependent variable 
of reading and oral language skills. 

WELFARE AND FREE LUNCH— Data were collected on the: 
variables as further indices of socioeconomic status. With reference l 
welfare, teachers were asked if the student's family was on welfare, 
three-point scale was used: (I) Yes; (2) No; and (3) Don't Kno\ 
Teachers were not pressured to complete this item on the Student I: 
formation Sheet. Preliminary analyses revealed that teachers we 
unable to supply this information (or preferred not to) for 180 (59°/ 
of the 306 cases. 

An analysis of Free Lunch also revealed much missing data. It w 
decided not to include either welfare or free lunch in further statistic 
analyses. 

Instructional variables. 

READING INSTRUCTIONAL GROUP— This was the maj 
blocking variable for the study. The three levels included: (1) Nati 
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Language Approach (NL) in which students received initial reading in- 
struction in Spanish; (2) Concurrent Approach (CON) in which 
students received reading instruction in English and Spanish; and (3) 
Direct Method (DM) in which students received reading instruction in 
English (see Table 5 for numbers of students per cell). The subjects in 
columns NL and CON were public school students enrolled in bi- 
lingual education programs. The subjects in column DM were non- 
public students not enrolled in bilingual education programs. 

Each of the three levels (reading instruction groups) was further 
operationally defined in terms of average number of minutes of daily 
reading instruction in English and/ or Spanish. This informatkn/was 
requested from the teachers to ensure that the various classrooms in 
each cell did indeed employ similar approaches. 

NUMBER OF YEARS IN A U. S. SCHOOL— For 6 year olds, the 
average number of years in a U. S. school was 2 years, with no 
statistically significant differences among the three instructional 
groups. For 8 year olds, students in instructional groups CON aver- 
aged 3.4 years; students in instructional group DM averaged 1,5 years; 
statistically significant at the .001 level. For 10 year olds, the mean 
number of years for both instructional groups was 3.6 years with no 
statistically significant differences. 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE (ESL)— On the Student 
Information Sheet, this variable was defined as follows: 

Instruction in oral English is instruction specifically designed for 
students who are learning English as a second language. In- 
dividuals or small groups of students received instruction in oral 
English inside or outside the classroom, provided by the 
classroom teacher, a specially trained ESL teacher or another 
adult. 

It was necessary to define this variable because of the tremendous 
amount of variation in the types of ESL programs in the public and 
nonpublic schools. It appears that the type of ESL instruction a school 
offers is often a function of the number of students to be served, staff- 
ing allocations, and individual teacher qualifications. 

Nevertheless, it was decided to attempt to control for this variable 
and to include it in further analyses. Appendix D-3 illustrates the 
number of subjects per cell who received daily ESL instruction. The 
obtained chi-squares for 6 and 8 year olds were significant at the .001 
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and .01 levels, respectively; no statistical significance was found for 1( 
year olds. 

YEARS ENROLLED IN A BILINGUAL PROGRAM— Thi: 
variable applied Only to students in reading groups NL and CON 
students in reading group DM were nonpublic students who, were no 
enrolled m bilingual education programs. For 6 year olds in groups Nl 
and CON, 14% had been enrolled in a program for one year; 86% fo 
two years. For 8 year olds, 7% o£the students in the CON group hac 
been enrolled in a program for one year; 27% for two years; 23% fo 
three years; and ^3% for four years. The mean number ofj year 
enrolled in a bilingual program was 3.03. For 10 year olds, 18% ha< 
been enrolled for one year; 36% for two years; 23% for three.' years 
14% for four years;- 9% for more than four years. The mean numbe 
of years enrolled in a bilingual program for 10 year olds was 2.6. 

Linguistic Variables. Initial data "were collected on language profi 
ciency in the LI (Spanish) and L2 (English): 

• To ensure that subjects were in fact limited in 'English fluency 
and 

• To determine the amount of variance accounted for by LI an, 
L2 fluency levels on posttest measures of reading and ora 
language skills. 

ENGLISH FLUENCY — The FLS was used to collect initial data oi 
English Fluency. There was a maximum score of. 75 points (5 per item 
for the 15-item test. -According to the test description in the Planfo 
the Implementation of Provisions of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act o 
, 1964, approved by the Chicago Board of Education in October 197"? 
cutoff points were established for different age groups to classify th 
students in levels of English language fluency as defined previously i 
this chapter. The cutoff points were as follows: 



Levels of English Language Fluency 



Age 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


6 


10 


20 


30 


53 


8 


12 


24 .. 


36 


56 


10 " 


14 


29 


43 r 


59 



For example, an age cycle 6 student obtaining a score of 12 woul 
be classified in Level I. In Appendix D-4 the frequency^distribution c 
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levels of English proficiency is reported for the three age groups based 
on FLS scores. 

Orv-way analysis of variance procedures were used in analyzing 
FLS raw scores for each age group. Significant differences at the .01 
level were found among all three age groups, because of statistically 
significant differences illustrated in Table 6. this variable was included 
in furJ analyses. 

SPANISH FLUENCY— Total raw scores from LAS(S) were used 
in one-way analysis of .variance procedures to determine whether, the 
instructional groups for each of the age samples were eqdivalent in 
terms of initial Spanish Fluency. The results indicated statistically 
significant differences only for the 10 year olds/Mfl . 65) = 8.24. p**.Q\ 
(see Table 6). Results were not significant for 6 and 8 year olds and it 
can be assumed that the instructional groups for age samples 6 and 8 
were comparable in terms of their oral proficiency in Spanish. Fur- 
thermore, it might be assumed that for 6 year olds, placement in one 
of the two bilingual instructional groups (NL and CON) was* not 
necessarily a function of fluency in the native language. 

Student Pretest Data 

Prior to using inferential statistical methods to analyze pretest data, 
descriptive statistics were used. In Appendix E-l. the pretest means 
and standard deviations for each of nine dependent variables are 
reported. In addition, a series of correlations was calculated to deter- 
mine the relationship among the subtests of each dependent variable 
(see Appendix E-2). .Since most of the subtest scores were mutually 
imereor related (/;-*. 05), tjiey were combined and the resulting total 
score was used to complete all further analyses. 

One-way analysis of covariance (ANOVA) procedures were then 
used for each dependent 1 variable to determine if there were significant . 
differences, prior to treatment, among the instructional groups, i.e./ 
NL. CON. and DM. The ANOVAs were calculated separately for 
each age sample. 

Following are the results of the ANOVAs for each of the dependent 
variables. 

I. Oral English 

A. l.AS(E) 

Results from the ANOVAs for age groups 6 and 8 were significant 
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Table 6 



Analysis of Variance Summaries Among Reading 
Instructional Groups Based on FLS and LAS(S) Sources 

. FLS and LAS(S) Spanish Analysis of Variance Summaries 



Variable 



Source 



SS 



df 



MS 



FLS 



Age 6 

Among 

Within 



3109.85 
26745.14 



2 

116 



1554.93 
230.56 



6.74* * 



"p^.01. 



Age 8 

Among 

Within 



4363.74 
25886.99 



1 

89 



4363.74 

302.1 



14.45* * 



Age 10 
Among 
Within 



3589.57 
33486.87 



1 

67 



3589.57 
499.9 



7.18** 



LAS(S) 



Age 6 

Among 

Within 



804.04 
21528.45 



120 



402.02 
179.40 



2.24 



Age 8 

Among 

Within 



57.78 
9430.34 



I 

90 



57.78 
104.78 



■ 1.00 



Age 10 
Among 
Within 



666.06 
5230.09 



1 

65 



663.06 
80.46 



8.24* 



(see Tabled) indicating initial differences in oral English proficiency. 
For both age samples, instructional group DM had higher mean scores 
than the other instructional groups. No statistical significance was 
found for 10 year olds. 

II. Reading - English 

A.SESAT " n 

The ANOVA procedure indicated significant differences among 
groups of 6 year olds on the SESAT measure of English reading 
(Table 7). Instructional group DM had the highest mean score 
(x = 23:45) followed by the NL group (x= 18.23) and the CON group 
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Table 7 



Analysis of Variance Summaries Among Reading 
Instructional Groups on Seven Pretest Dependent Variables 

Analysis of Variance Summaries on Pretests 



Variable 



Source 



SS 



di 



MS 



LAS(E) 



Age 6 

Among 

Within 



4106.98 
21129.64 



2 

119 



2053.49 
177.56 



11.57' 



Age 8 

Among 

Within 



1007.56 
10262.97 



1 

89 



1007.56 
115,31 



8,74' 



Age 10 
Among 
Within 



343.99 
11694.63 



1 

65 



343.99 
179.92 



1,91 



SESAT 



Age 6 

Among 

Within 



815.61 
6243.3 



' 2 
120 



407,81 
52.03 



7.64' 



CRS(E) 



Age 6 

Among 

Within 



1732.0 
11104.62 



2 

106 



8660 
104.76 



8.27'" 



Age 8 

Among 

Within 



5394.38 
67671.81 



1 

80 



5324.38 
845.90 



6.38" 



Age 10 
Among 
Within 



6464.41 
52044.81 



1 

67 



6464,41 
776,79 



8.32*' 



SDRTP 



Age 8 

Among 

Within 



29914.75 
219549.38 



1 

93 



29914.75 
2360.75 



12.67' 



Age 10 
Among 
Within 



10235.13 
169863.44 



1 

70 



10235.13 
2426.62 



4.22' 



SDRTWC 



Age 8 

Among 

Within 



490339.81 
1333273.0 



1 

90 



490339,0 
14814.14 



33.10' 



Age 10 
Among 
Within 



188715.06 
1678235.00 



1 

65 



188715,06 
25819,00 



7.21' 



-p-*.05. 



"p^.01. 



"p^.001. 



6j 



i aoie f (continued) 



Analysis of Variance Summaries on Pretests 



Variable ' 


Source 


SS 


at 


MS 


F 


CRS(S/ 


Age 6 
Among 
Within ' 


1. 71.39 
13664.16 


2 

113 


585.69 
120.92 


4.80" 




Age 8 

Among 

Within 


830.93 
30759.46 


1 

90 


830.93 
/ 341.78 


2.43 




Age 10-" 

Among 

Within 


652.87 
15282.00 


70 


/' 

/ 652.87 
f 218.31 


2.99 


PRUEBA 


Age 6 

Among 

Within 


327.74 
4329.91 


J 

109' 

/ 

• ■ 1 
,83 


163.87 
, 39.72 


4.13* 




Age 8 

Among 

Within 


910.40 
26509.83 


91 0.40 
319.40 


2.85 




Age 10 
Among 
Within 


137.92 
17975.75 


y 6< 


137.92 
289 93 


^1.00 



"p^.01. / 
"-p^.001. / 

I 

(x=l'/.91). It should be noted that the group receiving Spanisl 
reading only had a higher meari score than the group receiving Englis; 
and Spanish reading. This confirms the assumption that placement i 
one of the two instructional groups may not necessarily be a functio 
of a student's initial reading skills in English, j 

B. CRS(E) ^ 

On the CRS(E), significant differences were found for all three ag 
samples with instructional group DM having a higher mean score tha 
the other two groups (see Table 7). \ <. 

C. SDRTP \ 

On the phonetic analysis subtest of SDRTP* significant difference 
were found among groups of 8 and 10 year olds (see Table 7 ). In bot 
cases, instructional group DM had a significantly higher mean scon 
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D.SDRTtyC 

The comprehension and word readir» c subtests of the 3DRT were 
combined into one .score lor the purposes of the ai ilysis. Table 7 
shows significant difference lor 8 and 10 >ar otds 

— III. Reading - Spanish 

A. CRS(S) 

Significant differences were found for 6 year olds at the X -vel 
(see Table 7). Instructional group DM (nonpublic school students) Lad 
a higher mean score on this measure of pretreatment skills in Spanish 
reading than instructional groups NL and CON (public school, Li- 
lingual program participants). No statistically significant differences 
were found among groups of 8 and 10 year olds. 

B. PRUOA 

The three groups of 6 year olds were compared on the first 20 items 
of the vocabulary subtest (PRUEBA VOC); significant differences at 
the .05 level were found (see Tabic 7). On this measure, students 
receiving reading instruction in English and Spanish had the highest 
mean score. 

Groups of 8 and 10 year ol.'s were compared on 40 ittfrns of the 
vocabulary subtest plus 40 items of the compie'icnsion subtest. No 
statistically significant difference were found. 

Summary of Analyses of Student Pretest Data. In terms of th* 1 in- 
itial comparability of the instructional groups on pretest measures, me 
follow,. .g can be concluded: 

1. Groups of 6, 8, and 10 year olds were not equivalent in terms of 
irr 4: al (pretreatment) fluency in oral English. 

2. Groups of 6 anH 8 year olds were wCjuivalent in terms of their 
oral skills in Sp t .,ish but 10 year olds were no;. 

3. Groups of 6 year olds were not equivalent in terms of reading 
skills in English but the differences were not necessarily related 
to their assignment in or- ; of the bilingual program instructional 
reading groups. 

4. Groups of 8 and 10 year olds were not equivalent in terms of 
reading skills in English. 

5. Groups of 6 year olds were nc. equivalent in terms of reading 
skills in Spanish but 8 and 10 year olds were. 
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Teacher Characteristics 

Background information. A number of teacher variables were 
examined to determine the degree to which teachers of the different in- 
structional groups were comparable. Each of the 52 teachers was 
assigned a number which was subsequently coded on the respective 
students*. computer records. Through this means, the instructional 
groups, by age, were compared in terms of their teacher's 
characteristics. 

It should be noted that it was anticipated that the teachers would 
differ significantly on variables such as place of birth, ethnic 
background, and bilinguality. This was due to the fact that sludents in 
instructional groups NL and CON were participants in a bilingual pro- 
gram, which required that teachers be bilingual. As expected, all of the 
teajhers in groups NL and CON were bilingual while only 5°Io of the 
DM group were bilingual. , 

Chi-square analyses were used foi each age sample for the following 
variables: Teacher Bilinguality, Master's Degree, and Special Train- 
ing. For Teaching Bilinguality, the obtained chi-squares for each age 
sample were statistically significant at the .001 level. Inasmuch as this 
was a function of the instructional approach, this variable was not in- 
vestigated further. 

The obtained chi-squares for 6 and 10 year olds, relative to whether 
their teachers had master's degrees, were not significant. For 8 year 
olds, the obtained x : = 30.32, tf/= 1, was significant at the .001 level. 

Data were gathered on whether the teachers had Special Training in 
bilingual education methodology, and/or the teaching of English as a 
second language (ESL). The obtained, chi-squares for the three age 
samples were significant at the .0001 level. This variable was included 
in further analyses. 

W ith reference to Number of Years Teaching Experience, results of 
ANVOCA procedures for the three age groups indicated significant 
differences among the teachers of 6 and 8 year olds and no differences 
for 10 year olds. Since the literature is inconclusive regarding the rela- 
tionship between leaching experience and student achievement, this 
variable was not considered in further analyses. It was decided that the 
variable. Special Training, would be more revealing. 

Attitudes toward second language learners. Scores for groups of 
teachers on the Language Attitude Questionnaire (LAQ) were ana- 




significantly different in terms of their attitudes toward second 
language learners. For this analysis, each teacher received a code cor- 
responding to the reading instructional group. Using raw scores from 
the LAQ, the ANOVA procedure indicated significant differences 
among groups of teachers in three instructional reading groups, f{2, 
43)= 10.69, /7^.001 (see Appendix E-3). Teachers in groups NL and 
CON, i.e., bilingual teachers, scored on a comparable level. The 
teachers in group DM (nonpublic school teachers) had more negative 
attitudes toward second language learners based on this questionnaire. 
This cculd have been due to the fact that the majority of nonpublic 
school teachers were monolingual and had never been exposed to 
similar second language learning experiences. In addition, differences 
could have resulted from different types of staff development and in- 
service activities offered in the public and nonpublic schools. For ex- 
ample, public school teachers in bilingual programs regularly receive 
inservice training on the philosophy of bilingual education, as well as 
linguistic and cultural differences affecting second language learners. 

Summary 

Preliminary analyses of student and teacher data were performed 
(1) to determine the extent to which groups of students were equivalent 
at pretesting, and (2) to select variables for further analysis. 

In term.T of initial comparability among students in different reading 
instructional groups, students were not equivalent on measures of oral 
English fluency nor on measures of English reading skill. With the ex- 
ception of groups of 6 year olds, students were equivalent on measures 
of Spanish reading skill; with the exception of 10 year olds, students 
were equivalent on measures of oral fluency in Spanish. 

With reference to student characteristics, the following sociological, 
instructional, and linguistic variables were selected for further 
analysis: Age, Sex, Ethnic Background, Community Poverty Index 
(CPI), Years Enrolled in a Bilingual Program, ESL, English Fluency, 
and Spanish Fluency. 

For teachers, two variables were selected for further analysis: 
Special Training and Teacher Language Attitude Score (TLAS). 

In order to control for the initial differences among groups of 
students on posttest scores, analysis of covariance was selected as one 
of the statistical techniques. This statistical procedure as well as regres- 
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sion analysis, is described in the following section. For a complete 
summary list of variables selected for further analysis, see Table 8. 

Description of Statistical Analyses on Posttest Data 

Descriptive Statistics 

Prior to using inferential statistical procedures cn posttest data, 
Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients were calculated (1) 
among pretest and posttest total scores by age group, and (2) among 
total posttest scores for eight dependent variables by age group. 

Appendix F-l, the intercorrelation matrix of pretest and posttest 
measures, indicated that pretest measures correlated with respective 
posttest measures with coefficients ranging from .55 to .85 (p^.05). 
Pretests used to measure skills in a given skills area, e.g., English 
reading, oral English, Spanish reading, also were correlated with post- 
tests measuring the same skill, e.g., CRS(E) with SDRTP. 

Appendix F-2, the intercorrelation matrix of total posttest scores 
among eight dependent variables, indicates that all posttests measuring 
similar skills, e.g., English reading, Spanish reading, were correlated 
with coefficients ranging from .57 to .77 (p**.05). 

Means and standard deviations for pretests and posttests were 
calculated and are reported in Chapter 4. 

Inferential Statistics 

Two types of inferential statistical procedures were used in the 
analysis of posttest data: analysis of covariance (multivariate and 
univariate) and regression analysis. 

Analysis of covariance. This statistical procedure was selected to test 
Hypothesis 1 —whether there were differences among students in dif- 
ferent reading instructional gioups. This procedure involves measur- 
ing one or more concomitant variables, also called covariates, in addi- 
tion to the dependent variable. When scores on the eovariate variaole 
and the dependent variable are measured by the same instrument, the 
eovariate is referred to as a pretest and the dependent variable as the 
posttest. Through the analysis of covariance (ANCOVA), group 
means on a posttest are compared, after these group means have been 
adjusted for initial differences between the groups on the pretest. The 
eovariate represents a source of variation that had not been controlled 
for, and through analysis of covariance, the effects of this uncon- 
trolled source of variation are removed. 




Summary List of Variables Used in Final Data Analyses 



Variable 
Name 



Factor Descrption 



Dependent Variables 

1. LAS(R) Oral 



English 
Skills 



2. CRS(E) 



English 
Reading 



3. SESAT 



4. SDRTP 



English 
Reading 



English 
Reading 



5. SDRTWC 



English 
Reading 



Language Assessment Scales. 
English version - LAS(E) adminis- 
tered (pre and post) to age groups 
6, 8, and 10. Total score is the 
composite of four subtests: Mini- 
mal Pairs, Lexical Items, 
Phonemes, and Sentence Compre- 
hension. 

Crane Placement/Diagnostic Test, 
English version - CRS(E) adminis- 
tered (pre and post) to age groups 
6. 8, and 10. Total score is the 
composite of eight subtests for 6 
year olds): Rhyming, Words that 
Begin Alike, Beginning Consonant 
Sounds, Long Vowel Recognition, 
Short Vowel Recognition, Blends, 
Digraphs, and Special Patterns. 

Stanford Early School Achieve- 
ment Test - SESAT administered 
(pre and post) to 6 year olds. Total 
score is the composite of two 
subtests: Letter Recognition and 
Word Reading. 

Phonetic Analysts Subtest of the 
Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test, 
Red Level - SDRTP administered 
to 8 and 10 year olds using Form 
A at pretesting and Form B at 
posttestlng. Raw scores were con- 
verted to scaled scores. 

Word Reading and Reading Com- 
prehension Subtest of the Stan- 
ford Diagnostic Reading Test - 
Red Level - SDRTW administer- 
ed to 8 and 10 year olds using 
Form A at pretesting and Form B 
at posttesting. Raw scores were 
converted to scaled scores. 



Scale 



0-96 



0-60 
(6 vear 
olds) 

0-156 
(8. 10 
year 
olds) 



0-51 



0-40 



0-90 



76 



Variable 
Name 



Factor Description 



Scale 



Dependant Variables (continued) 



6. CRS(S) Spanish Crane Placement/Diagnostic Test, 0-60 

Reading Spanish version - CRS(S) adminis- (6 year 

tered (pre and post) to age groups olds) 
6, 8, and 10. Total score is the 

composite of six. subtests (first 0-108 

four for 6 year olds): Rhyming, (8, 10 

Words that Begin Alike, Beginning year 

Consonants, Special Patterns olds) 

7. PRUEBA Spanish Prueba de iectura. Level I - 0-20 

Reading PRUEBA administered (pro and (6 year 

post) to 6, 8, and 10 year olds. olds) 
Total score for 6 year olds is the 

score from the first half of the 0-80 

Vocabulary subtest. Total score (8, 10 

for 8 and 10 year olds is the com- year 

posite score of the Vocabulary olds) 
and Comprehension subtests. 



Independent Variables 

Linguistic Variables ■ 



1. FLS 



2. LAS/S) 



Student 
charac- 
teristic 
(English 
fluency) 



Student 
charac- 
teristic 
(Spanish 
fluency) 



Functional Language Survey, 
1977 - FLS administered as a pre- 
test A o 6. 8 ana 10 y«?ar oids to en- 
sure that students were in fact 
limited in English and to deter- 
mine the degree of proficiency. 
Total score is the composite 
score ot three subtests. 

Langu&ge Assessmant Scales 
Spanish version - LAS(S) adminis- 
tered as a pretest to 6, 8, and 10 
year oids to determine the degree 
of proficiency in Spanish. Total 
score is composite of four sub- 
tests: Minimal Pairs, Lexical 
Items, Phonemes, and Sentence 
Comprehension. 



0-9< 



Sociological Variables 

3. SEX Student 
charac- 
teristic 



Sex of student 

Female 

Male 



Female 
Mate 
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Variable 



Name 


Factor 


Description 


Scale 


' 4. Ethnic 


Student 


Ethnic background 




Background 


charac- 


Mexican 


Mexican = 1 


(EB) 


teristic 


Puerto (Rican 


Pusrto 








Rican = 2 






Other Spanish-speaking 


Other Spanish 








speaking = 3 


5. CPI 


Student 


Community Poverty Index 


25.2°'o-53.8% 




charac- 


(CPI) was based on percen- 






teristic 


tage indices assigned to 








school attendance areas 








according to the number of 








families at federally deter- 








mined poverty levels. Each 








student was assigned a CPI 








based on school atten- 








dance area. 




Instructional Variables 






6. Reading 


Instruc- 


Reading Instructional Group 


NL = 1 


instructional 


tional 


included three levels: 


CON = 2 


Group (NL, 


charac- 


NL - Native Language 


DM =3 


CON, DM) 


teristic 


Approach 








CON - Concurrent Ap- 








proach 








DM - Direct Method 




7. ESL 


Instruc- 


Tparhinn PnnliQh a Qpp. 






tional 


ond Language (ESL) 






charac- 


Yes 


Yes = 1 




teristic 


No 


No = 2 


8. Years 


Instruc- 


Years enrolled in a bilingual 


Actual num- 


Enrolled 


tional 


pi^gram. including pre- 


ber of years: 


(YRSENRL) 


charac 


school and kindergarten 


01-06 




teristic 






9. Special 


Teacher 


Special training in bilingual 




Training 


charac- 


education, ESL nnethodo- 






teristic 


'» *;y, including course work 








o. inservtcc participation 








Yes 


Yes = 1 






No 


No = 2 


10. Teacher 


Teacher 


Teacher Language Attitude 


0-60 


Language 


charac- 


Score (TLAS) was derived 




Attitude Score 


teristic 


froh. ihe Language Attitude 




(TLAS) 




Questionnaire. There were 








12 items with a potential 








item score of 5 points; total 








score of 60 points. 
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Analysis of covariancc is particularly appropriate for this study 
since intact groups were involved. It should be noted that analysis of 
covariancc compensates tor pretest differences when these are due to 
chance factors. However, when using intact groups, it is always possi- 
ble that the differences are real, i.e., the groups are not random 
samples from a single population. In these cases, the analysis of 
covariancc systematically underadjiists for initial differences and can 
produce spurious results. In spite of this limitation, this procedure was 
selected because the comparison of adjusted posttest 'means i£ ob- 
viously more precise than unadjusted posttest means. 

To compare instructional groups on more than one dependent 
variable simultaneously, multivariate analyses were computed, 
specifically multivariate analyses of eovarianee (MANCOVA). This 
procedure is simply an analysis of eovarianee in which an entire set of 
dependent variables is analyzed at the same time and is adjusted for 
correlations among the dependent variables. This procedure was 
selected for the following reasons: 

1. As the number of dependent variables increases, ihr. probability 
of finding a significant difference by chance alone increases 
(Bock & Haggard, 1968). 

2. In situations where the dependent variables are correlated (as 
was the case in this study), a series of univariate tests, i.e., 
ANOVAs could cause the probability of a Type I error occurring 
(Huck, Cormier, & Bounds, 1974); to avoid Type I errors, a 
series of MANCOVAs were computed. 

3. Multivariate analysis permits a test of the possible interactions 
among multiple dependent variables that cannot be evaluated if 
each dependent variable is tested in isolation (Cooley & Lohnes, 
1962). * 

A preliminary step in the multivariate analysis of eovarianee is to 
compare instructional groups in terms of differences between the 
groups on one or more dependent variables. The null hypothesis tested 
is that the groups have the same population means, i.e., identical 
population mean vectors. In this study the statistical test used was 
Wilk's lambda and the calculated values for the lambda were 
transformed into F-values. Rejection of the null hypothesis at the .05 
probability level indicated that the group means different significantly 
from each other on at least one of the dependent variables. 

Prior to using analyses of variance procedures — multivariate and 
univariate — it was necessary to test for various assumptions including 
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homogeneity of variance, B w = 0, and homogeneity of dispersion 
matrices. 

A test of the assumption of homogeneity of variance, for example, 
is appropriate whenever the analysis of covariance is used to compare 
groups that differ in size, as was the case in this study. Results of 17 
jBartlett-Box F tests for homogeneity of variance are reported in Ap« 
'pendix F-3. For 14 of the tests, ihi F ratios were not significant, i.e., 
the null hypotheses of homogeneous variances were noi rejected. Six 
of the homogeneity tests were significant, resulting in rejection of the 
null hypotheses. Following the research of Glass, Peckham, and 
Sanders (1972) it was decided to proceed with the analyses and to ad- 
just the significance levels accordingly. 

In the multivariate analysis of covariance, Wilk\s test is based on the 
assumption that the data have been drawn from multivariate normal 
populations and that these populations have equal dispersion matrices. 
The latter assumption is analogous to the assumption of homogeneity 
of variances made in the univariate analysis of covariance. According 
to Huck et al. (1974) some authors claim that this assumption should 
be tested while others indicate thai the multivariate test is robust to 
violations of the assumption. 

In this study, the assumption was tested and the result of the tests 
for homogeneity of dispersion matrices are reported in Chapter 4, 
Table 14.. Although some of the null hyporheses were rejected, in- 
dicating heterogeneous dispersion matrices, it was decided to proceed 
with the analyses. Following the research of Glass et al. (1972) the 
significance levels were adjusted accordingly. 

B w = 0 is a test to verify whether a significant portion of the depen- 
dent variable can be explained as a function of the respective 
covariates. A significant portion is explained if there is regression of 
the covariate on the dependent variable. If there is not significant 
regression of the data, the analysis of covariance should not be used. 
The null hypothesis for B w = 0, states that there is no regression of the 
covariate on the dependent variable, and the hypothesis must be re- 
jected in order to proceed v/ith the analysis. For this study all 
covariates were significant at the .01 probability level. 

To test Hypothesis 1, one-way multivariate and univariate analyses 
of covariance were used for the three age samples with the appropriate 
pretest(s) as covariates (see Table 9)7 The independent variable or fac- 
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summary or Multivariate ana univariate Analyses ot 
Covariance 8 Used to Test Hypothesis 1 b 



Sub- 
Hypothesis 


Skill 
Area 


Age 
Group 


Analysis # 


Dependent 
Variables" 


1.1 


Oral 
English 


6 
8 
10 


ANCOVA-1 
ANCOVA-2 
ANCOVA-3 


LAS(E) 
LAS(E) 
LAS(E) 


• 2.2" 


English 
Reading 


6 


MANCOVA-1 

ANCOVA-4 

ANCOVA-5 


CRS(E), SESAT . 

CRS(E) 

SESAT 






8 


MANCOVA-2 

ANCOVA-6 
ANCOVA-7 
ANCOVA-8 


CRS(E), SDRTP, 

SDRTWC 

CRS(E) 

SDRTP 

SDRrWC 






10 


MANCOVA-3 

ANCOVA-9 

ANCOVA-1Q 

ANCOVA-11 


CRS(E), SDRTP, 

SDRTWC 

CRS^E) 

SDRTP 

SDRTWC 


.. 1.3 


Spanish 
Reading 


6 


MANCOVA-4 

ANCOVA-12 
ANCOVA-13 


CRS(S), 1 
PRUEBA 
CRS(S) ; 
PRUEBA 


\ 




8 


MANCOVA-5 

ANCOVA-14 
ANCOVA-15 


CRS(S), 
PRUEBA 
CRS(S) 
PRUEBA 


\ 

\ 
\ 




10 


. MANCOVA-6 

ANCOVA-16 
ANCOVA-17 


CRS(S); 
PRUEBA 
CRS(S) 
PRUEBA 



\ 

a The respective pretests were used as covariates. 

^Hypothesis 1 - There were no differences among limited English-speak- 
ing students, ages 6, 8, and 10, in different reading instructional groups 
on measures of oral English skills and reading skills in English and 
Spanish. * 
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tor was reading instructional approach. For 6 year olds, there were 
three levels, NL, CON, and DM; for 8 and 10 year olds, there were 
two levels, CON and DM. 

■ / 

For the multivariate analyses', foIlo\v-up procedures were performed 
to compare groups on each of the dependent variables. One^of the 
follow-up procedures was to look at the univariate Fs as a means to 
interpret the multivariate Fs. Discriminant function analysis was also 
used to determine where the significant differences were and the 
discriminant function coefficients were reported. In Chapter 4 the 
results of multivariate and univariate analyses of covarianee were 
reported fin.: !< Mowed by the results of the regression analyses. 

Multiple regression analysis. This procedure is a general statistical 
technique to analyze the relationship between a dependent variable or 
criterion variable and a set of independent or predictor variables. The 
term "multiple" refers to the inclusion of several variables as predic- 
tors. 

For purposes of this study, multiple regression analysis was used to 
test Hypothesis 2 which made assumptions about those independent 
variables that appeared to relate .to the aequistion of reading and oral 
language skills., 

Initial data were collected on a variety of independent variables in- 
cluding sex, ethnic background, community poverty index, teacher 
training, teacher attitudes toward language, etc! Through regression 
analysis, it was possible to explore the various strengths of the in- 
dependent variables and assess their relevance in terms of particular 
dependent variables. ,. / 

Using SPSS subprogram 0 Regression, a total of 17 multiple regres- 
sion equations were computed based oh five posttests for 6 year olds 
and six posttests for 8 and 10 year olds (see Table lo). 

In order to construct the 17 regression equations Vvith as few predic- 
tor variables as possible, stepwise (inclusion) proceduresrwere used. 
Through these procedures, specific subsets of predictor variables were 
isolated from among the totar group of variables listed above. 

In a stepwise procedure, (he computer enters variables in single 
steps, the first being the one that explains the greatest v amour>; of 
variance; the second being the one that explains the greatest amoui^ :>f 
variance together with the first, and, so on. (However, a variable is 
never entered into the equation if the F value is less than .01.) 
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Table 10 

Summary of Regression Analyses Used to 
Test Hypothesis 2 a 



Sub- Skill Age Regression Dependent 

Hypothesis Area Group Equation # Variable" 



Oral 


6 


1 


LAS(E) 


English 


8 


2 


LAS(E) 




10 


3 


LAS(E) 


English " 


6 


A 


CRS(E) 


Reading 


6 


5 


SESAT 




8 


6 


SDRTP 




. 8 


7 


SDRTWC 




8 


8 


CRS(E) 




10 


9 


SDRTP 




10 


10 


SDRTWC 




10 


11 


CRS(E) 


Spanish 


6 


12 


PRUEBA 


Reading 


6 


13 


CRS(S) 




8 


14 ' 


PRUEBA 




8 


15 


CRS(S) 




10 


16 


PRUEBA 




10 


17 


CRS(S) 



a Hypothesis 2 - There were no relationships among independent variables 
and dependent variables among groups of limited English-speaking stu- 
dents, ages 6, 8, and 10. 

b Predictor variables. for all equations included the following: the respective 
pretest score, Reading Instructional Group (NL, CON, DM), English or 
Spanish Fluency (depending on the skill area of the dependent variable), 
Ethnic Background, Sex, Community Poverty Index (CPI), ESL, Years En- 
rolled in a bilingual program, Special Training, and Teacher Language 
Attitude Score (TLAS). 



For purposes here, the respective pretest scores were always entered 
into the equations first in order to control for the variations due to in- 
itial differences in skill level; this was done regardless of the percent of 
variance accounted for by.the pretest scores. It can be argued that con- 
trolling for initial differences in the pretest represented a powerful con- 
trol (Ramirez & Stromquist, 1979). Following the pretest scores, the 
appropriate measure of initial language fluency was entered, e.g., 
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English language* fluency (based on I LS scores), for dependent 
variables measuring English reading skills. After those hvo variables 
were entered, stepwise procedures were begun. 

Following an analysis of the preliminary stepwise equations, .final 
equations were generated. Parameters were set specifying a maximum 
number of steps which would include only those predictor variables 
svith regression coefficients significant at the .01 or .05 probability 
levels. The results of the regression analyses are reported in Chapter 4, 
following the discussion of multivariate and univariate analyses of 
covariance. 

C hapter Summar> 

This empirical study was designed to provide practitioners with ad- 
ditional information on reading approaches currently practiced in bi- 
lingual education. Several sociological, linguistic, and instructional 
variables also were investigated to determine how they related to the 
acquisition of oral language and reading skills. 

The sample consisted on 306 Spanish background students, ages 6, 
8. and 10, who were limited in English fluency and enrolled in 13 
public and nonpublic schools in the Chicago metropolitan area. 
Students were grouped according to three different reading ap- 
proaches. The native language aiiu concurrent approaches were con- 
sidered experimental, with the direct method as the control. 

Two types of data were collected: data relating to students and data 
relating to teachers. Student data included background information 
and scores on seven oral-language and reading tests in English and 
Spanis-h. Pretesting and posttesiing occurred during the 1977-78 school 
year. Teacher data included background information and a score on a 
language-attitude questionnaire. 

Preliminary analysis of the data revealed that instructional reading 
groups were not equivalent on all prelreatment variables. Controlling 
for initial differences, multivariate and univariate analyses of 
covariance techniques were used to determine if there were statistically 
significant differences among reading instructional groups. Regression 
analysis was selected as the statistical technique to determine the 
degree to which selected independent variables related to the successful 
acquisition of skills. 
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Chapter 4 

ANALYSES AND DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 



Introduction 

* .\s study was concerned with two major areas: (1) the effects of 
i g instructional approach on the acquisition of oral language and 
adding skills among limited English-speaking students in different 
reading instructional groups, and (2) the identification and investiga- 
tion of sociological, linguistic, and instructional vai-ables which relate 
to the acquisition of oral language and reading skills. 

Results of the study are discussed in two major sections of this 
chapter. The first section considers the first hypothesis— that there 
were no differences among reading instructional groups. Results from 
completing both multivariate and univariate analyses of covariance 
procedures are reported and discussed. (Standardized discriminant 
function coefficients are reported in Appendix G-l.) 
Results from the regression analyses are reported and discussed in the 
second section in relationship to the second hypothesis. This 
hypothesis stated that there were no relationships among independeni 
variables and dependent variables measuring oral language anc 
reading skills. 

The results from multivariate and univariate analyses of covariana 
related to the first hypothesis are presented first. 

Effects of Reading Instructional Approach on Student Performance 

Hypothesis 1 stated that there were no differences among' limitec 
English-speaking students, ages 6, 8, and 10, in different reading in 
structional groups on measures of oral language and reading skills 
For purposes of reporting and discussing the results, Hypothesis 1 wa 
f divided into subhypotheses by skill area and age group; 

1.1 Oral English Skills 

1.11 Six year olds 

1.12 Eight year olds 

1.13 Ten year olds 

i 

in 
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1.2 English Reading Skills 

1.21 Six year olds 

1.22 Eight year olds 

1.23 Ten year olds 

1.3 Spanish Reading Skills 

1.31 Si: year olds 

1.32 Eight year olds 

1.33 Ten year olds 

Subrnpothesis 1.1 - Oral English Skills 

For subtests of the Language Assessment Scales, Level 1, English 
version, (LAS(E)) % were administered to all three age groups as 
pretests and postiests. The results of analyses of covariance, using the 
pretest scores as covariates, follow. 

1.11 Oral English Skills - 6 year olds 

7 one-way analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) procedure in- 
dicated significant differences in oral English skills among reading in- 
struction?' roups, F\2, 1 16) = 8.53, p-*.01. This finding led to rejec- 
tion of the null hypothesis (see Table 1 1). As reported in Table 12, the 
adjusted posttest mean scores for each of the three groups were as 



Table 11 

Analysis of Covariance Summaries Based on the LAS<E) 
Measure of Oral English Proficiency for Three Age 
Groups by Reading Instructional Group 



Variable 



LAS(E) 



Source 



Age 6 
Among 
Regression 
Within 



SS 



1775.082 
7772.488 
7990.117 



df 



2 
1 

116 



MS 



587.541 
7772.488 
68.880 



8.53* 



Age 8 
Among 
hegression 
Within 



286.503 
2496.038 
5014.883 



1 
1 

87 



286.503 
2496.038 
57.642 



4.66* 



Age 10 
Among 
Regression 
Within 



13.266 
1518.458 
3463.284 



1 
1 

63 



13.266 
1518.458 
54.973 



-*1.00 



*p-«.05. 
*P-«.01. 
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Table 12 

Pretest and Posttest Means and Standard Deviations on 
Seven Dependent Variables for Three Age Groups by 
Reading Instructional Group 3 



42 65 
45 10 
50 13 



SDHTWC 



*9 '0 
121 37 
llttto/ 



412 2B 
437 32 
420 97 

»2 97 
n» 18 

643 90 
760 64 
6*4 «5 

41 75 
3? 5« 
45 49 
41 9*. 



2* bd 

2? H4 

?9 3J 



5t M 
42 4? 

M 52 

4flf.5 

V3 4I 
5C3*> 

125 49 
1U 55 
141 56 

146 94 

ifli 77 
">H tg 

12 94 
10 34 

9 41 



t99«5 
:557 
18 63 

15 bH 
13 00 
14<XJ 



; 72 

503 
64ft 



'B 18 
1452 

in go 



24 02 
2? ftf 
MBS 
76 69 



4f« 5A 
441 50 
423 51 

760 45 
TO2 J6 



91 41 

81 > 
3? 56 

96 67 
d«90 
94 32 



62 '-B 
57 A« 
t\j S3 

68 5.1 
56 IB 
67 75 



2j26 
'4 9tt 

22 <59 

6 16 

40? 

2 ?0 
499 



19 64 

50 99 
45 21 

111 73 
118 18 
126 66 



1 1 6i 
1 1 65 
12 OS 

4 10 

4 73 

5 55 

15 45 

1883 

16 7J 

15-5 
i4 6,-> 
1509 



24 66 
2B 64 

V > 



rr 60 

54 38 
49 50 



1360 
1304 
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follows: Native Language (NL) = 74.64; Concurrent (CON) = 71.17; 
Direct Method (DM) = 79.49. In other words, students receiving 
English reading instruction, exclusively, had the highest posttest mean 
score on the LAS(E) measure of oral English skills. 

1.12 Oral Knjilish Skills - 8 year olds 

As reported in Table 11, the ANCOVA procedure indicated signifi- 
cant differences in oral English skills among reading instructional 
groups for 8 year olds, F[l, 87) = 4.66, p ^.05. As was the case with 
the 6 year olds, students receiving English reading instruction, had a 
higher adjusted posttest mean score (85.22 versus 81.43). 

1.13 Oral Knglish Skills - 10 year olds 

For 10 year olds, the ANCOVA procedure failed to indicate signifi- 
cant differences among reading instructional groups (p-*.05, see 
Table II). In other words, older students who received bilingual in- 
struction appeared to. do as well as those who received monolingual 
English instruction on this measure of oral English proficiency. 

Discussion of results on oral Knglish skills. For all three ag< 
samples, students receiving English reading instruction, exclusively, at 
tained higher posttest mean scores on the LAS(E) oral Englisl* 
measure as compared to the other reading groups. However, thi 
results of one-way ANCOVA procedures were significant only for ( 
year olds (p-«.01) and 8 year olds (p**.Q5). These results indicate! 
that, among younger students, those receiving reading instruction ex 
elusivelv in English performed better than students receiving bilingua 
instruction. For older students (10 year olds), it appeared that acquisi 
:ion or oral skills in English was not affected by the type of instruc 
tional approach, i.e., bilingual or monolingual. The oider stuoent: 
also made relatively smaller posttest gains in oral English rs comparei 
to the younger students. A similar finding was found in a study b] 
Fathman (1976) who stated that younger studjnts generally r ceivi 
more oral language instruction than older students. 

These results, however, should be interpreted with caution si -ce thi 
was a eross-seeiional design. Current research in bilingual educatioi 
has emphasized that the cumulative benefits of bilingual instrucrioi 
may not always surface in cross-sectional designs (3arik 3c Swain 
1974; Rosier & Farella, 1976). Furthermore, although several desigi 
controls were introduced in this study, some of the preliminar 
analyses revealed that the instructional groups were not inithll 
equivalent. This might suggest that the English-only group of the nor 
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public school students was, in tact, not a representative sample from 
the same population as the pubiic school students. 

With specific reference to the results for 6 year olds, it should be 
noted that the group receiving monolingual English instruction per- 
formed the best. A further analysis of the scores among the bilingual 
Instructional groups (NL and CON), revealed that (he group receiving 
initial reading instruction in Spanish performed belter and made 
greater gains on the LAS(E) measure of oral English proficiency than 
the group receiving reading instruction in English and Spanish. 

There are at least a lew possible emlanations of the'findings. Some 
researchers have suggested that students, who begin learning to read 
simultaneously in two languages, may experience more difficulty than 
those learning to read in one language (Cohen et al.. 1976); others 
have reported that the concurrent approach may produce ''negative 
transfer" (Barik & Swain. 1974; Cowan & Sarmed, 1976). An exten- 
sion of these hypotheses to the learning of oral English might explain 
why the students in the concurrent approach did not perform as well 
as students in the native language appioach. 

Other researchers have proposed that the development of com- 
petence in the L2 is related to competence in the LI (Cummins, 1979). 
For minority group children, a native language bilingual approach 
would promote the development of skills in the LI and consequently 
prepare the child to benefit from future instruction delivered in either 
the LI and L2. 

An additional explanation of the findings involves consideration of 
common classroom practices. With the current lt back-lo-basics" 
movement in schools today, many classroom teachers of monolingual 
English-speaking students frequently cite the difficulties in emphasiz- 
ing reading instruction as well as presenting other content area instruc- 
tion. It might be assumed that the bilingual teacher has an even greater 
responsibility in that the required curriculum must be taught in two 
languages to students of varying abilities of English and Spanish 
fluency. 

In the native language approach, the bilingual teacher only has to 
organize reading groups in Spanish and might have more time to 
spend on oral English instruction. On the other hand, the bilingual 
teacher in the concurrent approach has to organize reading instruction 
for several groups of students in two languages, thus having less time 
to spend on needed oral English instruction. To consider the latter as a 
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viable explanation, future research studies involving classroom obser- 
vat ; on techniques would have to be conducted. 

Subhvpothesis 1.2 - English Reading Skills 

Reading tests assessing phonics skills, vocabulary development, and 
comprehension were administered to students as pretests and posttests, 

In analyzing the results for each of the three age groups, single fac- 
tor multivariate analyses of covariance (MANCOVAs) were perform- 
ed on the data (see Table 13). The factor was Reading lnstructiona 
Group with three levels for 6 year olds (NL, CON, DM) and two level! 
for 8 and 10 year olds (CON, DM). Follow-up procedures includec 
analyzing the univariate F tests from multivariate data (see Table 13 
and univariate data (see Appendix G-l). 

Using covariance procedures, posttest differences between th< 
means of the instructional groups were analyzed after taking into ac 
count, and making appropriate statistical adjustments for, initial dif 
ferences on the pretests. 

1.21 Knglish reading skills - 6 vear olds 

SESA 7 ( 1 subtests) and CRS(E) (4 subtests) were administered a 
pretests and posdests to 6 year olds. A MANCOVA was computed t< 
test the hypothesis tha' there were no differences among reading in 
■>tructional groups. The MANCOVA was found to be significant, F^ 
194) = 8.48, A follow-up analysis ot the results indicated 

multivariate effect attributable to both dependent variables, wit 
univariate Ps significant at the .01 level (see Table 13) . 

In Table 12, the adjusted posttest mean scores for each cf *hre 
groups are reported. On the CRS(E) English reading measure 
students who received English reading instruction exclusively otaine 
the highest (adjusted) posttest mean score. On SESAT, however, ill 
instruct 1 ; .sal group receiving reading instruction in two languages cor 
eurr ":;iy performed better than the other two instructional groups. 

lw . English reading skills - 8 year olds 

K-r 8 year olds, the MANCOVA indicated no significant di 
ferentrs in Linglish reading skill 05, se»: Tabic 13). None of th 
univan.'.'r Fie:is (based on multivariate data} were significant, eithe 
In otlicr w ■■■'„ theie were no differences in English reading amor 
groups of students receiving either bilingual or monolingual Englis 
reading instruction. 
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Table 13 

Multivariate Analyses of Covari? nee and Dispersion 

Followed by One-Way Analyses of Covariance 
Reporting Differences Among Reading Instructional 
Groups tor Three Age Samples 8 



UtVCO>< *?» 



us* 



SW1WC 



319J40S 
(061 

9?ft 



PHUEBA 
CR&SI 

PRUEBA 
CRSSI 



19 4167 
(TO 



1868" 

9*r* 



*f't ■•«■ u»#0 *» c 



POUEBA 



80 
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1.23 Knglishcreading skills - 10 year olds 

Ten year olds were tested on the same English reading measures r.s 
i he 8 year olds. The MANCOVA was not significant, thus repeating 
the results obtained for the 8 year olds sample (see Table 13). None of 
the univariate F tests were significant, either. 

Discussion of results on Knglish reading skills. For 6 year olds, the 
results of the statistical procedures indicated significant differences 
among the three reading instructional groups. Follow-up procedures 
indicated that both of the dependent variables (CRS(E) and SESAT) 
contributed to the significant multivariate effect. Of particular interest 
were results from : he SESAT measure in which bilingual program par- 
ticipants, who received reading instruction in two languages, per- 
formed belter in English reading than the other two groups. This 
substantiates- current studies (Troike, 1978) showing that a bilingual 
instructional approach (in this case, the concurrent approach) may 
facilitate learning to read in English. 

With reference to students who had received reading instruction in 
Spanish during the first seven months of (he school year, gains were 
also' made on English postlesl measures even (hough they had not been 

exposed lo the same amount of English reading instruction as the 

other two groups. This could suggest transfer of skills from Spanish to 
English. 

Multivariate analyses of covariance were not significant for either 
'he 8 or 10 year olds v suggesting that participation in a bilinguaj pro- 
gram had no adverse effects on student acquisition of reading skills. 
Additional benefits resulting from participation in a bilingual program 
can only be determined by further truing of students in the specific 
subject areas or by evaluating studeiu progress longitudinally. 

Again, the results must be interpreted with caution due to the nature 
of the design (i.e., cross-sectional), the use of intact groups, and the 
possibility that instructional group DM (nonpublic students) might 
have been representative of a different population. 

Subhypothesis 1.3 - Spanish Reading Skills 

The Prueba de Lectura, Level L, (PRUEBA) and subtests of the 
Crane Diagnostic Reading Tests, Spanish version (CRSfSJ), were ad- 
ministered to all three age groups as pretests and posttests. Following 
are the*results of multivariate analyses of covariance for the three age 
groups. 
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1.31 Spanish reading skills - 6 year oids 

A MANCOVA was computed to test the hypothesis that there were 
no differences in Spanish reading skills among students in different 
reading instructional groups. The MANCOVA indicated statistically 
significant differences, /-R 182)^10.76, p^.Ol; follow-up pro- 
cedures indicated a multivariate effect attributable to both of the 
dependent variables (see Table 13). 

As anticipated, bilingual program participants scored higher than 
nonbilingual program participants who were instructed exclusively in 
English. Further analysis of the results revealed that on the PRUEBA, 
students receiving reading instruction exclusively in Spanish scored the 
highest; on the CRS(S), students receiving reading instruction in 
English and Spanish scored the highest (see Table 12). 

1.32 Spanish reading skills - 8 year olds 

The MANCOVA on Spanish reading skills for the 8 year oids in- 
dicated significant differences among the two reading instructional 
groups. f\2. 70) -4.85. p*+.Q\. A follow-up analysis indicated that 
the multivariate effect was attributable to only one of the dependent 
variables, CRS(S), with a univariate ^significant at the .05 level (see 
Table 13). 

As anticipated, students receiving reading instruction in English and 
Spanish performed significantly better in Spanish reading than 
students receiving reading instruction exclusively English. 

1.33 Spanish reading skills - 10 year olds 

Ten year olds were tested on the same Spanish reading measures as 
the 8 year olds. A MANCOVA indicated significant differences 
among groups. F\2. 48)^4.53. p*.05 (see Table 13). These results 
confirm those obtained for 6 and 8 year olds in which bilingual pro- 
gram participants did better in Spanish reading as compared to 
students who received monolingual English instruction. As was the 
case with the 8 year olds, only one of the dependent variables, CRS(S), 
contributed to the multivariate effect. 

Discussion of results on Spanish reading skills. MANCOVAs were 
calculated to test whether there were differences in Spanish reading 
among instructional groups based on reading approach. 

The MANCOVAs indicated significant differences for all three age 
samples. An analysis of posttest mean scores indicated that in all cases, 
the bilingual program participants performed better on tests of 




Spanish reading than students who did not receive any reading instruc- 
tion in Spanish. 

Willi reference to 6 year olds, on one of the Spanish reading 
measures, students who received reading instruction in English and 
Spanish had a higher posttest mean score than students who received 
reading instruction only in Spanish. A possible explanation would be 
that students in the concurrent group were quantitatively exposed to 
more reading instruction (albeit in two languages) than the native 
language group who received reading instruction in only one language. 

is "double" exposure could have served to reinforce reading skills 
and perhaps to facilitate the positive transfer from one language to 
anoiher. 

Of additional interest were the posttest scores in Spanish reading for 
6 year old students who received reading instruction in English only. 
Although they had not received formal reading instruction in Spanish, 
these students made gains on the CRS(S) measure from pretesting 
(x = 45.5) to posttesting (x = 51 .1). It could be inferred that there was a 
transfer of skills from English reading to Spanish reading which would 
account for the gains. Since these students were, in fact, proficient in 
oral Spanish, reading instruction in English could have facilitated the 
transfer of skills to their native language, resulting in a gain rather 
than a loss of Spanish reading skills from pretesting to posttesting. 
This would confirm researcr. conducted in Canada where English- 
speaking students in French immersion programs did in fact acquire 
basic English reading skills while receiving reading instruction in 
French. 

Summary and Discussion of Results on the Kffects of Reading 
Instruction on the Acquisition of Skills 

Hypothesis I stated that there were no differences among groups of 
limited English-speaking students, ages 6, 8, and 10, in different 
reading groups on measures of oral English skills and reading skills in 
English and Spanish. On measures of oral English skill, the univariate 
ANCOVAs indicated significant differences among groups of 6_andJ5 
year olds. For all age groups (6, 8 and 10), students receiving reading 
•instruction in English only attained the highest posttest mean scores. 
• A further analysis of oral English proficiency among 6 year olds in 
the two bilingual instructional groups, revealed that those receiving 
reading instruction in Spanish attained higher posttest mean scores 
than students receiving reading instruction in English and Spanish. 
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Perhaps the teachers who had to teach reading in one language, in this 
ease Spanish, might have had more time to devote the leaching of oral 
English as eonipared to those teaching reading in two languages. 
Another explanation could be confusion among students in the con- 
current group, resulting from instruction in two languages prior to 
having a firm base in one language, i.e., their native language. 

On measures of English reading, the MANCOVA indicated signifi- 
cant differences among groups of 6 year olds; students Receiving 
reading instruction in En'glish only attained higher posttest scores than 
bilingual program participants. MANCOVAs for groups of 8 and 1C 
year olds were not significant indicating that students in a bilingual 
program perf ormed as well as students in 'an English-only program. 

MANCOVAs on Spanish reading measures were significant fcr all 
three age groups with the bilingual pailieipants attaining higher post- 
test mean scores as compared to students who did not receive an> 
Spanish reading instruction. With specific reference to 6 year olds whe 
received reading instruction in English or.'y, it appeared that there wa? 
a transfer to skills occurring which accounted for posttest gains or 
measures of Spanish reading. 

All or the above results must be interpreted with caution. First, lh< 
design was cross-sectional rather than longitudinal and the cumulativ< 
effects of bilingual education could not be investigated. Second, int.ac 
groups were used and it is possible that the nonpublic students in th< 
English-only instructional group were not, in fact, representative o: 
the same population as the public school students. 

In the following section, other variables, including instructiona 
reading group, are investigated to determine the extent to which the: 
relate to the acquisition of skills. 

Variables Relating to the Acquisition of Skills 
Hypothesis 2 slated that there were no relationships among indepen 
dent variables and dependent variables measuring oral language an< 
reading skills for groups of limited English-speaking students, ages 6 
8, and 10. . - 

Based on preliminary analyses reported in chapter 3, the foliowin] 
variables were selected as independent (predictor) variables for inclu 
sion in regression analyses to assess their independent and combine* 
effects on pupil achievement. , ' 
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Sociological Variables: 

• Sex 

• Ethnic Background (EB) . 

• Compunity Poverty Index (CP1) 

Instructional Variables: 

• Reading Instructional Group (RIG) 

• ESL 

• Years Enrolled in a bilingual program (YRSENRL) 

• Teacher*Lai»£'iage Attitude Score (TLAS) 

• Special Teacher Training in ESL/ bilingual education 
(SPECTRNG) 

Linguistic Variables: f - , j 

• English Fluency (as measured by FLS) 

• Spanish Fluency (as measured by the LAS(SJ) 

Correlation coefficients were computed among the predictor and in- 
dependent variables and are reported in Appendix G-3. For purposes 
ut analyzing, reporting, and, discussing the results, Hypothesis 2 was 
divided by skilj area and age group as follows: 

2.1 Oral English Skills j 

2. 1 1 Six year olds I 

2.12 Eight year olds 

2.13 Ten year-olds' J 

2.? English Reading Skills ' _ 

2.21 Six year olds ' 

2.22 Eight year olds ' 

2.23 Ten year olds 

2.3 Spanish Reading Skiljs . 

2.31 Six year olds 

2.32 Eight year ola!s 

2.33 Ten year olds 

For 6 year olds, regression equations were calculated on five posttest 
instruments; for 8 and • 10 year old§, regression analyses were 
calculated on six posttest 'instruments. 'Initially, stepwise regression 
procedures were used for each of the dependent variables, by age 
group, to determine whether the addition"of a given variable to an 
equation significantly increased the total amount of variance (see Ap- 
pendix 0-4).. After analyzing the stepwise regression equations, 17 
final equations, were computed as complete solutions. The results of 
the 17 equations are discussed in the following section, 
t 

Subhypothesas 2.1 - Oral English Skills 

In investigating the variables that best predicied oral English skills, 
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as measured by the LAS(E) posiiesi, 11 predictor variables were in 
iiially selected for the stepwise regression procedures. Included amon$ 
the 11 variables was a measure of LI oral proficiency (based or tht 
LAS(S)) to determine the relationship, if any, between oral skills in th< 
LI rand oral skills in the L2*(scc Appendix G-4). 

2.11 Oral English skills - 6 year olds 

Equation 1 indicated that 59 ff /o of the variance in oral English post 
test scores among 6 year olds was explained by the following predictoi 
variables: the pretest, the LAS(S), membership iri Reading Instruc 
tional Group DM, and Ethnic Background - Puerto Rican. The multi 
pie correlation = .77, F[4 t 97) = 34.65, p**.Q\ (see fable T4). ™ 

Students who scored high on the pretest and the Li4S(S) also scorec 
high on tiie -posttcst. These variables represented initial' fluemry ir 
English and Spanish, respectively, and together they accounted foi 
53 ff /o of the variance in oral English posttest scores. 

Membership irj the English-only reading group also was a positiv< 
predictor of student gains. As previously reported in the analysis o: 
covariance, students receiving reading instruction in English only 

scored highest bii this posttest (refer to Table 11). 

\ \ - 

Additionally, students of Puerto Rican background, as opposed tc 
students of Mexican and other Spanish-speaking backgrounds, wen 
associated with higher posttest scores in oral Englfsn skills. 

2.12 Oral English skills - 8 year olds 

- Equation 2 indicated that 48% of the variance in oral English post 
test scores among 8 year olds was explained by the following variables 
the pretest, LAS(S), Special Training among teachers in ESL and bi 
lingual education, student membership in Reading Jnstructiona 
Group DM, and Teacher Language Attitude Score. The multiple cor 
relation = .69, ^5, 42) = 7.75, p^.01 (see Table~14). 

As was the case with 6 year olds, students who scored high on th< 
pretest scored high on the posttesi, accounting for 21% of th< 
variance. In addition, students receiving reading instruction in English 
only, whose teachers had positive scores on the Language Attitudi 
Questionnaire, and had special training in ESL and bilingual eduatior 
methodology, were more likely to score high on the posttest measure 
of oral English.'As opposed to 4-year olds, there was no significam 
relationship between LI oral skills and L2 oral skills. 
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Table 14 

Summary of 17 Regression Analyses 
Including Equation Tests of Significance 
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Table 14 (continued) 
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2,13 Oral English skills - 10 year olds 

Equation Vindicated that 67% of the variance in oral English post- 
test scores among 10 year olds was explained by the following 
variables: the pretest, LASfSj, and Community Poverty Index (CPI). 
The multiple correlation = .67, F\3, 35) = 9.54, p**.0\ (see Table 14). 

Paralleling the results for 6 and 8 year olds, initial skills in L2 
predicted higher scores on the posttest measure of L2 oral skills. 
Whereas, LI was a significant, positive predictor of L2 skills for 6 year 
olds, results indicated that for 10 year olds, LI was a negative predic- 
tor of L2, In other words, the higher the score in Spanish, the lower 
the score in English, aiul vice versa. 

With reference to Cor nunily Poverty Index (CPI), there was a 
negative effect on studeii. performance in oral- English skills, in- 
dicating that the higher the CPI, i.e., the poorer an attendance area, 
the lower the posttest scon 

Discussion of results on oral English skills. For the regression 
analyses on oral English skills, among groups of 6, 8, and 10 year olds, 
students who performed well on the pretest performed well on the 
posttest. Membership in an English-only reading group was also 
associated with higher posttest scores for 6 and 8 year olds. This finding 
is consistent with results of the analyses of covariance (see Table 1 1). 

Perhaps the most interesting finding was the relationship between 
LI and L2 orals skills. Results indicated that as age increases, there is a 
definite trend established, with LI having a positive association with 
the L2 for 6 year olds, little association for 8 year olds, and negative 
association for 10 year olds. 

In interpreting these findings, one might assume that the acquisition 
of L2 skills, at least for younger children, is a function of the skills 
already present in the LI. In fact, this theory was proposed by Cum- 
mins (1979) in his developmental interdependence hypothesis which 
stated that ''the level of L2 competence which a bilingual child attains 
is partially a function of the type of ccrri^Lence the child has 
developed in LI "at the time when intensive exposure to L2 beings" 
(p. 233). The implications of this 1 yp >thesis include developing and 
maintaining the LI, which would aid l.j child to attain competence in 
the L2, and subsequently contribute to fuither cognitive and academic 
growth in the L2. 

With reference to older children, it might be assumed that some of 
the limited English-speaking 10 yc r olds in this study had developed 
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fairly adequate skills in their LI as a result of their age and previous 
school experiences in Spanish-speaking countries. For those who were 
recent arrivals, one would anticipate higher scores in the LI to be 
related to lower scores in the L2, This is, in fact, what the results in- 
dicated. 

While all of the 10 year olds in this study were limited English 
speakers, some of them had been in the Chicago school for a number 
of years. For those students, lower scores in the LI might have been a 
result of negative attitudes toward the target language or even negative 
school experiences which minority children often face. Additionally, 
one might conclude that it is simply more difficult for older children to 
acquire a second language, as compared to younger children. First, the 
intermediate and upper, grade curriculum is not as conducive as the 
primary curriculum, in promoting oral language development. Sec- 
ond, motivational differences as well as cognitive and affective factors 
might explain the inability of older children to learn the L2 as quickly 
as younger children. 

Other variables included in the regression equations were: for 6 year 
olds, Ethnic Background - Puerto Rican; for 8 year olds, Special 
Training and Teacher Language Attitude Score; and for 10 year olds, 
Community Poverty Index. Although these variables contributed to 
the significant prediction of posttest scores on the measure of oral 
English proficiency, no trends could be established among the three 
age groups and the extent to which their contribution was unique to 
this particular study cannot be accurately determined. Nevertheless, 
these variables are worthy of futher investigation in future research 
studies. . 

Subhypothesis 2.2 - English Reading Skills 

/ In determining the independent and combined effects of statistically 
significant predictor variables on student performance in English 
reading, regression analyses were computed on two dependent 
variables for 6 year olds and three dependent variables for 8 and 1C 
year olds. Following the appropriate pretest, a measure of English 
language proficiency (FLS) was entered into the equations to in- 
vestigate the relationship between L2 oral language and L2 reading 
skills. 

2.21 English reading skill:; - 6 year olds 

Two regression equations were computed: one for dependent 
variable CRS(E) and another 'for SESAT (see Table 14). 
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On (he CRS(t) posttest, 1 1 predictor variables were entered initially 
into the stepwise regression analysis (see Appendix G-4). On equation 
4^ six variables jointly accounted for 71% of the variance in English 
reHing posttest scores: the pretest; scores on the FLS; Special Train- 
ing among teachers; student membership in Reading Instructional 
Group DM; Community Poverty Index; and ESL instruction. The 
multiple correlation = .84, F\6, 91) = 36.22, p^.01 (see Table 14). 
' Siude.us who scored high on the pretest scored high on the posttest; 
the pretest independently accounted for 59% of the variance. The FLS 
measure of oral English proficiency, although contributing to the 
significance of the overall equation, was statistically insignificant in 
predicting English reading performance. Higher posttest scores on 
English reading were more likely to be associated with students who 
received reading instruction exclusively in English, who had low com- 
munity poverty indices, who received ESL instruction, and whose 
teachers had special training in ESL and/or bilingual education. 

On the SESAT posttest, the following variables jointly accounted 
for 51% of the variance on English reading skills: the pretest; scores 
on the FLS; membership in Reading Instructional Groups— CON and 
DM; and Special Training. The multiple correlation = .72, F{5, 
97) = 2.041, p^.01 (see Table 14). 

Students who scored high on the pretest also scored high on the 
posttest; the pretest independently accounted for 31% of the variance. 
As was the case with the CRS(E) measure of English reading, oral 
English proficiency (as measured by the FLS) contributed to the 
significance of the equation but, independently, was not statistically 
significant. 

Students who received reading instruction either in English and 
Spanish, or exclusively in English were more likely to attain higher 
posttest scores on English reading as compared to students receiving 
initial reading instruction in Spanish only. Similar to the results of the 
analyses of covariance (Appendix G-2), these findings are justifiable, 
given that students in the Spanish reading groups were only exposed to 
formal English reading instruction during the last! few months of the 
school year. 

Special training among teachers in ESL and/or bilingual education 
was also found to have a positive effect on student posttest scores. 

2.22 English reading skills - 8 year olds 

For 8 year olds, regression equations were computed on three 
dependent variables: CRS(E), SDRTP, and SDRTWC. 
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On the CRS{E) posttest, three variables jointly accounted for 53% 
of the variance: the posttest, scores on the FLS, and ESL instruction 
(The FLS measure of oral English proficiency was not independently 
significant.) Thus, high scores on this measure of English reading wen 
associated with high scores on the pretest and with students whe 
received ESL instruction. 

On the SDRTP and SDRTWC measures of English reading, th< 
respective pretests accounted for the greatest proportion of th< 
variance on posttest scores ami each was significant at the .01 level 
The FLS was entered into the final equations, but as was the case with 
6 year olds, it was no! a statistically significant predictor. 

On the SDRTWC, ovie other variable associated with higher post 
test scores was positive teacher attitude toward L2 learners. 

All three regression equations were significant at the .01 probability 
level (see Table 14). 

2.23 English reading skills - 10 year olds 

The same dependent variables for 8 year olds were used in th< 
regression analyses for 10 year olds. On the CRS(E), four variable? 
jointly accounted for 66% of the variance: the pretest, the FLS f Com 
munity Poverty Index, and student Sex. Thus, higher posttest reading 
scores were associated with students who scored high on the pretest 
who scored high on the FLS measure of oral English, who had lowei 
poverty indices, and who were female. The multiple correlation = .81 
p**m (see Table 14). 

On the SDRTP, five variables jointly accounted for 83% of the 
variance; the pretest, the FLS (independently insignificant), Special 
Training, and Ethnic Background. High scores on the posttest more 
likely were associated with students who had high pretest scores and 
who were of Mexican or Puerto Rican background (as opposed to 
students from other Spanish-speaking backgrounds). Special Training 
was also a significant predictor, but in the case of 10 year olds, less 
training was associated with higher posttest scores. According to Table 
12, students in instructional group DM had higher adjusted mean 
scores, and their teachers (nonpublic), as a group, had less special 
training in ESL and bilingual education methodology. 

On the SDRTWC, the p;etest score and the FLS accounted for 70% 
of the variance. The FLS, however, was not statistically significant 
predictor of posttest reading scores. 
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Discussion of results on Knglish reading skills. For the eight regres- 
sion analyses. (equations Ml) on English reading skill among groups 
of 6, 8, and 10 year olds; the pretest scores consistently accounted for 
large proportions of the variance. Following the pretest, the- FLS 
measure of oral English proficiency was entered into the equations. 
Generally, the FLS measure was not a significant predictor of English 
reading for any of the age groups, with the exception of equation 1 1 
for the 10 year olds. Perhaps this lack of a relationship between L2 
oral skills and L2 reading skills was a function of me FLS instrument 
rather than the particular constructs in question. 

In terms of membership in Reading Instructional Group, the fin- 
dings were consistent with multivariate and univariate analyses of 
covariance; younger students receiving English reading instruction 
were associated with higher posttest scores on measures of English 
reading while students receiving bilingual instruction were associated 
with higher posttest scores on measures of Spanish reading. It is possi- 
ble, however, thai some of the student?, particularly those in the 
public school bilingual programs, had not achieved the necessary 
"threshold" level of competence in English to benefit from English 
reading instruction (Cummins, 1979;. In other words, although many 
of these students might have developed some degree of competence in 
English, albeit "surface fluency, " they might have failed to develop 
the degree of competence necessary to perform the complex, cognitive 
operations required in the area of reading. 

Among 6 year olds, the results suggest that teachers who had Special 
Training in ESL and/or bilingual education, promoted greater student 
learning of English reading. Instruction in English as a second 
language (ESL) was a'so a significant predictor of higher posttest 
reading scores (see equation 4 in Tat! 14). These two variables were 
probably significant because the teachers of primary children generally 
create an environment conducive to language learning. This environ- 
ment may not be as dependent on language as much as it is on the 
development of cognitive skills that foster growth in reading as well as 
in other academic areas. 

Again, in the case of 10 year olds, something else appeared to be 
happening, for the results indicated that Special Training had a signifi- 
cant negative effect on English reading skills; ESL instruction had no 
effect. Perhaps the acquisition of English reading skills among older 
children is a much more complex process than for younger children 
and is a function of a combination of factors including educational 
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treatment, affective variables (including motivational level), and 
cognitive processes and strategies involved in second language learn- 
ing. 

Community Poverty Index (CP1), as a measure of socioeconomic 
status, was a significant predictor in the case of 6 year olds (equation 
4) and 10 year olds (equation 9). Positive Teacher Language Attitudes 
only surfaced as a significant predictor among 8 year olds (equation 
8). Since these two predictor variables were not related consistently to 
stuaent performance for all age groups, and since trends could not be 
discerned, the extent to which the significance was unique to this study 
cannot be accurately determined. 

However/all of the variables that appeared to be significant predic- 
tors, either consistently or as isolated cases, are worthy of further in- 
vestigation and include: ESL, Special Training, Teacher Language At- 
titudes, LI and L2 Oral Fluency, and Community Poverty Index as a 
measure of socioeconomic status. 

Subhypothesis 2.3 - Spanish Reading Skills 

In determining the independent and combined effects of statistically 
significant predictor variables on student performance in Spanish 
reading, six regression analyses were computed on two dependent 
variables: the CRS(S) and the PRUEBA. Following the appropriate 
pretest, a measure of Spanish language proficiency (LAS(S)) was 
entered into the equations to investigate the relationship between LI 
oral language and LI reacjjngfskills. 

2.31 Spanish reading skills - 6 year olds 

On the CRS(S) posttest, three variables accounted for 49% of the 
variance: the pretest, LAS(S), and membership in Reading Instruc 
tional Group - CON. The multiple correlation = .70, (see Table 

14). The results indicated the higher posttest scores were associated 
with higher pretest scores, higher scores on the measure of oral 
Spanish proficiency, and membership in an instructional group receiv- 
ing reading in English and Spanish (as opposed to a group receiving 
reading instruction exclusively in Spanish or exclusively in English). 
This particular finding was also obtained in the follow-up procedures 
to the analysis of covariance which indicated higher adjusted posttest 
means for the concurrent group. 

On the PRUEBA, the following variables accounted for 44% of the 
variance: the pretest, the LAS(S(, and Special Training. Of all il 
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regression equations, this was the only situation in whcih the pretest 
was not a significant predictor of posttest scores. This finding could be 
e*f4ained by the insignificant correlation between the PRUEBA 
pretes^ and posttest for 6 year olds (/"=.Q5), which might have been 
due to the face that one-third of the sample did not receive any 
Spanish reading instruction. 

2.32 Spanish reading skills - 8 year olds 

On the CRS(S), six variables jointly accounted for 84% of the 
variance: the pretest (72 a /o of the variance), the LAS(S), membership 
in Reading Instructional Group - CON, Sex, GPI, and Ethnic 
Background - Mexican (see Table 14). For two of the predictor 
variables, negative relationships were found. The results indicated that 
the lower the score on the measure of oral Spanish proficiency, the 
higher the score on the Spanish posttest reading measure, a finding in- 
consistent with the other regression analyses on Spanish reading for 6, 
8, and 10 year olds. Membership in the instructional group receiving 
reading instruction in Spanish and English (as opposed to English 
only) was associated negatively with higher scores on the Spanish , 
reading measure. The latter finding also contradicts the results of the 
univariate analysis of covariance (Appendix G-2) and reported ad- 
justed mean scores (Table 12). 

These contradictory-findings-might-be~explained by missing data 
(/V = 44 for the regression analysis, TV =75 for the multivariate data, 
and N=86 for the univariate data) that could have caused the data 
used in the regression analysis to be skewed. 

On the PRUEBA, three variables jointly accounted for 52% of the 
variance: the pretest, the LAS(S), and Special Training (see Table 14). 
Thus, higher posttest reading scores in Spanish were associated with 
higher pretest scores, higher scores on the measure of oral Spanish, 
and less teacher training in ESL and/or bilingual education. 

2.33 Spanish reading skills - 10 year olds 

On the CRS(S), four predictor variables accounted for 89% of the 
variance. Higher posttest scores for 10 year olds on this measure of 
Spanish reading were associated with higher scores on. the pretest, 
higher scores on the measure of oral Spanish, students of Puerto Rican 
background, and female students. The multiple correlation = .94, F{4, 
35) = 70.56, p^.Ol (see Table 14). 

On the PRUEBA four predictor variables accounted for 85% of the 
variance. Higher posttest scores for 10 year olds on this measure of 
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Spanish reading were associated positively with higher scores on ttse 
pretest. Years^enrolled in a bilingual program was related negatively to 
higher posttest scores but this could be explained by the fact that older 
children, who had recently come to this country, probably had 
previous school experience in Spanish and could thus read better in 
Spanish than students who had been here longer. v.; 

Membership-in an instructional group receiving reading in English, 
as cbmpared to a bilingual instruc'ional group, was related negatively 
to higher reading scores in Spanish. Similar findings were also 
established in the analyses of variance tests (see Table 13 and Appen- 
dix G-2). ... " 

Summary discussion of Spanish reading skills.. As was the^case with 
all of the other regression analyses? pretest scores were, significant 
predictors of higher posttest scores (with the, exception of equation 
13). • V 

Higher scores on the measure of LI oral proficiency also were 
generally good predictors of LI reading skill. This finding further con- 
firms a basic assumption that oral language skills are indeed related to 
reading skills. In o'her words, oral competence in a language provides 
the learner with the necessary tools to efficiently predict information 
from the printed page and subsequently, develop fluent reading skills. 

With reference to membership in Reading Instructional Group, the 
expected results were obtained, in that, students were received reading 
instruction in Spanish attained higher posttest scores than studentr 
who received reading instruction in English only. 

Oner isolated variables contributed to the prediction of Spanish 
reading scores but no observable trends could be discerned. Included 
among the^e significant predictors were Special Training, Sex, Ethnic 
Background, Community Poverty Index, and Years Enrolled, in a bi- 
lingual program. 

Summary Results of Regression Analyses 

In investigating variables related to the acquisition of oral language 
and reading skills, only a few trends were observed. LI oral language 
proficiency did appear to be as? Dciated with the acquisiton of L2 skills 
and L 1 reading, especially amoi,c 6 year olds. Additionally, teacher at- 
titudes, ESL instruction, and special training had an effect on perfor- 
mance among young children. 
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As to why the variables selected in this study were not strong predic- 
tors of performance among older children is open to speculation. 
Perhaps other variables focusing on student attitudes, motivation, and 
the school environment might be more revealing in future studies. 
Nevertheless, the fact that several of the variables selected for in- 
vestigation were significant predictors, either consistently or in isolated 
cases, indicates that further study is warranted; 

Chapter Summary 

Multivariate and univariate analyses of covariance were calculated 
to test the first hypothesis reined to differences among three reading 
instructional groups: students receiving reading instruction in the LI 
(the native language approach); students receiving reading instruction 
in the LI and. L2 (the concurrent approach); and students receiving 
reading instruction in "the L2 exclusively (the direct method). The 
results of the statistical analyses can.be summarized as follows: 

1. On a measure of oral English proficiency, 6 and 8 year olds 
receiving reading instruction exclusively in English performed 
significantly better than- students receiving bilingual reading in- 
struction;..groups of 10 year olds performed on a comparable 
basis regardless of reading instructional approach. 

2. On measures of English reading, 6 year old students receiving 
reading instruction exclusively in English did significantly belter; 
for 8 and 10 year olds, s f udents receiving bilingual instruction 
performed as well as students receiving instruction exclusively in 
English. •* 

3. On measures of Spanish reading, 6, 8, and 10 year olds who 
received reading instruction in Spanish and. English performed 
significantly better than students receiving reading instruction 
excluisvely in English. 

The results should be interpreted with caution since a cross-sectional 
design does not always permit the cumulative benefits of bilingual in- 
struction from surfacing. 

Regression techniques were used to test the second hypothesis 
relating to independent variables associated with the acquisition c of 
oral language and reading skills. The results- can be summarized as 
follows: ">w ■; * 

1. Among young children, LI fluency was a good predictor of L2 
oral skills. 

2. For all age groups, LI oral skills were consistent predictors of LI 
reading skills. 
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V f or younger children, ESL instruction, teacher training, and 
teacher attitudes were positively associated with the acquisition 
of <;i.ills, 

4. No definitive trends were observed with respect to other 
variables such as sex, ethnic background, and socioeconomic 
status. 




Chapter 5 

IMPLICATIONS OF RESULTS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

Summary of Findings 

Only during the past ten years have bilingual education programs 
been implemented systematically throughout the country. As a result, 
practitioners have found themselves without .a solid data base upon 
which to make decisions affecting instructional practices. This study 
was an attempt to provide answers to some of the most pressing ques- 
tions regarding the acquisition of oral language and reading skills 
among L2 learners. 

Two hypotheses were generated with regard to the teaching and 
learning of oral language and reading skills among limited English- 
speaking students. The first was related to differences in student per- 
formance among reading instructional groups. The groups were 
established according to the following bilingual reading approaches: 
the native language approach with reading instruction in the LI; the 
concurrent approach with reading instruction in the LI and L2; and 
the direct method with reading instruction in the L2 exclusively. The 
second hypothesis related to the identification of sociological, instruc- 
tional, and iinguistic variables associated with the acquisition of oral 
language and reading skills. Variables included: sex, ethnic 
background, socioeconomic status, years enrolled in a bilingual pro- 
gram, ESL instruction, teacher training in ESL and/or bilingual 
education, teacher attitudes toward second language learners, and 
fluency in the LI and L2. 

The sample consisted of 306 Spanish background students of 
limited English-speaking proficiency, ages 6, 8 and 10, who were 
enrolled in eight " public and five nonpublic schools in Chicago. 
Studems were pretested in October 1977 and posltested in May 1978 
on a r. umber of LI and L2 oral proficiency and reading tests. 
Background information was also collected on teachers and their at- 
titudes toward second language learners. 

V 
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Data from the three age samples \Vere analyzed separately through 
the the use of the statistical procedures of analysis of covariance anc 
regression analysis for hypothesis 1 and 2, respectively. The data foi 
the statistical analyses were further subdivided by skill area, i.e., ora 
English, English reading, and Spanish reading. 

The results from the statistical analyses are summarized in th< 
following sections. 

Effects of Reading Instructional Approach on Oral Language and 
Reading Skills 

In oral English skills, the findings indicated statistically significan 
differences among groups of 6 and 8 year olds. Students receivinj 
reading instruction exclusively in English performed better thai 
students receiving bilingual instruction. Gains in oral English 
however, were evident for the bilingual program participants. Amonj 
groups of 10 year olds, the bilingual program participants performec 
on a comparable basis with English-only program participants. 

In English reading, the findings indicated statistically significant dif 
ferences only among groups of 6 year olds. Again, students receivinj 
reading instruction exclusively in English performed better thai 
students receiving bilingual instruction. Among 8 and 10 year olds, thi 
bilingual program participants performed equally with nonbilingua 
program participants. 

These findings, especially for the younger children, should be inter 
preted cautiously inasmuch as^ cumulative benefits of bilingual educa 
tion usually do not surface in cross-sectional designs. 

In Spanish reading, the anticipated results were obtained. Student 
who received reading instruction in Spanish and English performec 
better than those who received reading instruction in English only. 

Variables Related to the Acquisition of Oral Language and 
Reading Skills 

Based on the results of the regression analyses, only a few indepen 
dent variables appeared to relate to the acquisition of skills. For exam 
pie, proficiency in Spanish (LI) was a positive predictor of ora 
English (L2) proficiency among groups of 6 year olds (p**.05) and ; 
negative predictor among 10 year olds (p-*.05). This is in support o 
findings from other studies which suggest that, at least for younge 
children, a firm base in the LI may facilitate acquisition of the L2 
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While other variables were associated with the acquisition of oral 
English skills, no trends could be discerned. These other variables in- 
cluded: ethnic background (Puerto Rican as opposed to Mexican) 
among 6 year olds; teacher training and positive teacher attitudes 
among 8 year olds; and higher socioeconomic status among 10 year 
olds. 

Only a few variables, however, were associated with the acquisition 
of reading skills. Specifically ESL instruction and teacher training ap- 
peared to be significant predictors of English reading scores among 
younger children. With reference to Spanish reading, oral proficiency 
in Spanish was a consistent predictor for all three age groups. In 
isolated cases, other variables contributed to the prediction of reading 
scores in English and Spanish but no trends could be discerned. The 
extent to which these variables 1 contribution was unique to this study 
cannot be accurately determined. 

Before discussing the implications of these findings, the limitations 
of their generalizability should be noted. 



Upon reviewing the findings, careful consideration must be given to 
the limitations inherent in this study. The principal limitation derives 
from the fact that this study was limited to an investigation of oral 
language and reading skills among Spanish-speaking minority 
students, ages 6, 8, and 10, enrolled in inner-city schools. Therefore, 
caution must be exercised in interpreting these results as characteristic 
of all second language learners. Different results might be found 
among students whose first language is one other than Spanish, and 
whose social, environmental, and attitudinal characteristics differ 
from the students in this study. 

A further limitation to the generalizability of the findings arises 
from the nature of the research design. The nonequivalent control 
group design used in this study involved .intact groups such as 
classrooms. In that students were not randomly assigned to the dif- 
ferent reading groups, the possibility exists that results might be at- 
tributable to the unique characteristics of each group and not to the 
treatment. 

Although several techniques were used to control for possible uni- 
que characteristics, the nature of educational research precludes total 
elimination of confounding variables. In the case of this study, uncon- 
trolled variables include student and parent attitudes with specific 
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regard for motivational differences, attitudes toward the targe 
language, and attitudes toward school and bilingual education 
Althou^ltot within the scope of this study, research indicates tha 
these variables affect both academic and L2 progress. Additionally 
with reference to the control group in this study, it is possible that thi 
attitudes of students and parents of the nonpublic schools were dif 
ferent from those of the public school participants. 

Finally, it should be noted that a cross-sectional study has inheren 
weaknesses. Research has shown that there may be initial lags in stu 
dent performance among those who participate in bilingual programs 
But these lags are often short-term in nature and the benefits of pre 
gram participation can be determined more conclusively througl 
longitudinal studies. 

To determine whether or not the above-cited limitations affect th 
generalizability of the findings, additional research must be cor 
ducted. Nevertheless, there are several implications which can b 
drawn based on the available findings. 



The major objec'-i-'e of this study was to provide additional err 
pirical data practitioners could use in designing, implementing, an 
refining reading instructional programs for limited English-speakin 
students. Specifically, the question of sequencing the languages of ii 
struction was addressed. Based on the findings of this study, it remair 
difficult to make one general statement regarding the superiority of 
particular bilingual reading approach. For example, 6 year olds wh 
received reading "instruction exclusively in English did better in or; 
English and English reading as compared to bilingual program pa 
ticipants. However, long-range benefits, which might be attributed I 
participation in a bilingual education program, cannot be determine 
within the scope of this study. 

A simple answer to selection of a reading approach may not ev< 
exist. Perhaps a more complex solution can be found with reference 
student characteristics interacting with approach. For example, tl 
concurrent or immersion approach may be more appropriate f< 
students whose motivation is high and who have developed cor 
petence in their first language. For others, whose motivation is 1c 
and who have not developed competence in the first language, tl 
native language approach may be more appropriate. 
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Current research has suggested that a thorough knowledge of the L2 
is a prerequisite to the development of reading skills in the L2. If this is 
the case, it would appear wise to delay L2 reading instruction until the 
student has attained oral competence in the L2. Results from this 
study suggest that younger children exposed to initial reading instruc- 
tion in the native language, as opposed to both languages concur- 
rently, were more successful in acquiring oral L2 skills. This suggests 
that young children might be more apt to acquire L2 oral skills if they 
do not receive reading instruction in the two languages concurrently. 

The introduction of initial reading skills in the native language prior 
to the second language might also foster the development of those 
higher cognitive skills needed in proficient reading. Once acquired in 
the L2, those higher order skills could then transfer to the L2. While it 
is conceivable that higher cognitive skills are transferable from one 
language to another, a question remains as to the extent of transfer of 
more basic reading skills. For example, how is transfer of skills from 
Korean to English comparable to transfer from Spanish to English? 
To what extent do children learning to read from right to left, e.g., 
Arabic, become confused when learning to read English from left to 



Because there is very little research available in this area, program 
planners must be careful not to select arbitrarily-one reading approach 
for all limited English-speaking students. Perhaps for some linguistic 
groups, an immersion or concurrent approach should be considered 
and for others, a native language approach where reading instruction 
in the L2 is delayed. 

Also to be considered are parental expectations in the area of bi- 
lingual education. While many parents may wish their children to 
become proficient speakers and readers in the LI, others are not con- 
cerned with this. Some parents send their children to private schools in 
the later afternoon and on weekends to teach them to be biliterate. 
While parents may want the public school to employ bilingual teachers 
to facilitate communication with their children, the degree or form of 
bilingual education preferred varies among groups. This variation in 
parental aspirations is bound to have an effect on student performance 
and should be seriously considered as one of the factors in program 
planning. 

Results from this study have also shown that younger children's 
competence in the first language is related to competence in the second 
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language. An obvious implication is that younger students, whose LI 
skills are less than adequate, should receive further instruction em- 
phasizing those LI skills in order to facilitate acquisition of L2 skills. 
The level to which the LI skills should be developed, however, is still 
an unknown, given the current state of the art. Nevertheless, program 
administrators should give consideration to the expansion of bilingual 
education programs for preschool and kindergarten 
children — programs which generallyemphasize oral language develop- 
ment. With reference to older children, the findings suggest that 
perhaps less instructional time be spent on native language arts. 

Findings of this study also suggest that ESL instruction does make a 
difference, especially for younger children. If this is so, then school 
administrators should make appropriate provisions to ensure that such' 
instruction is, a component of every bilingual education program. 
School administrators should continue to train bilingual and mono- 
lingual staff in ESL methodology through continuing staff develop- 
ment and in.service education programs. Furthermore, management 
procedures should be designed to give specific responsibility for ESL 
instruction to particular teachers. 

Although this study did not deal with program evaluation, it ap- 
pears that it would be the next logical step for consideration in overall 
program planning and refinement. If this be the case, more observa- 
tional techniques should be used so that actual teaching techniques 
and interactions among teachers and students can be analyzed 
qualitatively and quantitatively. Additionally, research designs should 
be selected that promote investigations of salient student and teacher 
characteristics interacting with a variety of educational treatments. 

In conclusion, the number of issues discussed clearly indicates a 
need for additional research on the teaching and acquisition of L2 oral 
language and reading skills among second language learners. In the 
following section additional research is suggested, particularly in the 
area of longitudinally based studies concentrating on approaches, af- 
fective variables, psycholoinguistic-oriented research, transfer, and 
teaching strategies. 

Recommendations for Future Research 

While the present study has provided information on the effec- 
tiveness of specific bilingual reading approaches, as well as variables 
associated^ with acquisition of skills, there are areas requiring further 
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investigation. With reference to the effectiveness of the particular 
reading approaches investigated, a longitudinal study needs to be con- 
ducted involving the subjects of this dissertation. This would provide 
information as to the cumulative benefits of participation in a bi- 
lingual education program. 

As a result of this study, perhaps the most critical area in need of 
further research relates to the identification of minimum competencies 
needed in the LI (both oral and reading) to facilitate the development 
of competence in the L2. Additionally, the minimum oral competen- 
cies needed in the L2, to enhance reading instruction in the L2, require 
further investigation. Specifically, these levels of competence, in both 
the LI and the L2, should be identified across age?: to determine wh^h 
skills are needed for students to benefit optimally from instruction in 
the various grade levels. 

Additionally, research should be directed at studying the interde- 
pendences between the LI and L2. Do children who maintain their LI 
develop higher or lower skills in the L2 and subsequently higher order 
cognitive skills, as opposed to children who do not maintain their LI? 
Concurrently, is there an optimal level of proficiency in each of the 
two languages children should attain in order to avoid academic 
failure? 

Findings indicated that ESL was a viable instructional component 
for younger children even though specific methodologies and teacher 
competencies had not been investigated in this study. Consequently, 
observation-type studies should be conducted, which identify specific 
methodologies, and teacher competencies, which contribute to the 
learning of English. There is also the question of identifying the type 
of ESL instruction required by older children; perhaps a different cur- 
riculum is needed. 

As evident from this study, more research is needed to investigate 
processes and strategies involved in the transfer of reading skills from 
one language to another. Specifically, does transfer occur in lower 
level reading skills (directionality and word attack skills) to the same 
extent as in higher level skills (comprehension and interpretation 
skills), and are the processes and strategies universal or language 
specific? In other words, how does transfer compare from Korean to 
English with Spanish to English? 

The findings of this study also indicated that favorable teacher at- 
titudes toward L2 learners and teacher preparation in the area of ESL 
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and bilingual education were positively associated with acquisition of. 
skills among younger children. As a result, further research should be 
conducted to determine the most efficient ways of promoting positive 
teacher attitudes toward L2 learners and to identify those specific skill 
areas in which teachers require additional training. 

While this study focused on three bilingual reading approaches, 
there are others which warrant further study. For example, few im- 
mersion programs for minority children have been conducted in this 
country. Perhaps the implementation of an immersion program might 
provide practitioners with a wider range of available alter natives. Pro- 
gram guidelines as described in the Canadian studies would include 
some of the following: homogeneous grouping of target students; per- 
mitting students to speak in the LI until they are ready to com- 
municate in the L2; staffing programs with bilingual teachers; and 
following the scope and sequence of the general curriculum. 

While not specifically related to this study, there are other relevant 
.areas of needed research relating to second language reading; these in- 
clude psycholinguistic studies on inferencing processes, decoding and 
encoding strategies, the use of contextual clues, and the role that in- 
terference plays in L2 reading. Further investigation might identify 
specific teacher behaviors and curriculum approaches that promote 
strategies leading to the acquisition of proficient reading skills. 

Although not within the scope of this study, current research has 
suggested that affective variables play a significant roie in second 
language learning. More research needs to focus on investigating and 
identifying specific affective variables which interact with various bi- 
lingual reading approaches. Specifically, student, parent, and com- 
munity attitudes toward the L2 and target culture, toward school, and 
toward bilingual education, need to be investigated further. 

Research is also needed to explore the effectiveness of various 
pedagogical practices employed within the context of different bi- 
lingual education programs. These include skill area emphasis such as: 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing; the use of particular 
language development techniques; and the sequencing of the two 
languages in content area instruction. Observational techniques could 
serve as a test of theoretical research and offer additional insights into 
teacher and learner strategies. 
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Concluding Remarks 



Based on the findings of this study, a simplistic statement cannot be 
made regarding the .superiority of one particular reading approach as" 
compared to another. The answer may lie in the interaction of student 
characteristics with approach. For the particular students in this study, 
follow-up procedures are necessary to detemine the cumulative 
benefits of instruction in the different reading approaches. 

However, several of the findings permit statements to be made 
regarding implications for practitioners. First, consideration should.be 
given to implementing alternative approaches for students with dif- 
ferent characteristics. Consideration should also be given to designing 
programs for limited English-speakers which provide a firm base in 
the LI and the L2, prior to introducing reading and content area in- 
struction in the L2. 

Program administrators should also make provisions for staff 
development activities to prepare teachers in ESL and bilingual 
methodologies. Finally, program evaluation should begin using 
classroom observation techniques in order to identify teacher and stu- 
dent strategies ancj behaviors that, promote academic growth. 

Recommendations for future research include: studies to assess 
longitudinally particular educational approaches; studies focusing on 
affective variables; psycholinguistic-oriented research, including 
transfer; studies focusing on the relationship between LI and L2, in- 
cluding identification of minimum levels of competence; and finally, 
studies identifying specific teaching techniques that contribute to the 
academic success of second language learners in all areas of the cur- 
riculum. 
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